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THE EUROPEAN H. A. Wallace made a 


CORN BORER trip up into Canada 
last week in order to get first-hand infor 
mation on the damage the corn borer i 
doing in the corn fields of Ontario lie 
tells about his trip in the article on pag 
HIGH INTEREST Altho 4% per ce S 

RATES the rediscount rate, 
some bankers are still charging & per cent 
and more to their customers ! rt 
time loan Farmers ought to I e in 
the benefits of the easier finance I 
tion 1 t nave ce l i 
mon Read the editorial on pa 
SOY BEANS INSTEAD Oat e pl ed 

OF OATS to be i ed 
unprofitable part of the corn beit rotation 
Frank Mann, of Illinoi iggests t 

t be good business to change over to 
e four-year rotation of cor 


inter wheat and clover. The editorial on 
page 4 discusses the question 


While the big corn crop 


IT PAYS TO 


HOLD CORN this year will bring about 
a low price immediately after harvest, the 
chances are that corn prices will get de 

cided better toward the end of the win 

ter Holding corn on the farm is there- 
fore the farmer's best plan The article 
on page 6 gives some suggestions as to 


how this movement may be financed 
FARM CREDITS IN Farm organizations 
MINNESOTA in Minnesota are 
planning a campaign to amend the con 
stitution of the state so that credit 
system can be created. The article on 


pace 7 tells about it 


a rurai 


SHEEP FEEDING What are the chances 
PROSPECTS for the feeder 
this winter? The 


situation 


sheep business article 


on page 6 discusses the 
FARMING IN NEW Professor Fraser, of 

ENGLAND the University of 
Illinois has returned recently from a trip 
thru New England. In the article on page 
7 he tells what the New England farmer 
is up against and how comparatively lucky 
the corn belt farmer is 


another big 
with the Illinois 


This week 
fair week, 


THE NEXT 
ISSUE 


and Interstate fairs going on lieports 
will appear in next week's paper There 
will be a special article dealing with the 
effect on the Farm Bureau movement of 


the Department of Agriculture's ruling in 








regard to county agents There will also 
be a report of the lowa Farmers’ Union 
state convention, and articles on hogging 
down corn and other farm practices of 
timely interest. 
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name on the sidewall. 


ford to neglect. 
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FABRIC 
30x3 Oldfield “999” $ 7.99 
30x3} Oldfield “999” 8.99 
30x3 8.95 
30x3+ 10.65 

Other sizes et proportionate 
prices 

CORD 
30x3} Regular Size $12.45 
30x3} Extra Size 14.65 
324 29.15 
32x4} 37.70 
33x5 46.95 


(Tax Free) 


than could ever be bought before. 
it means the lowest price at which 
quality tires can be legitimately sold. 





You cannot tell in advance from out- 
ward appearance, the mileage a tire will 
deliver, but you may judge it from the 


Because the name Firestone is giving 
its most definite assurance of Most Miles 
per Dollar this year, it is influencing a 
greater following than ever. 


It spells a two-way saving few can af- 
It means more miles 


And 


me 


Determines Real Tire Value 





It assures too, the most reliable con- 
struction the industry has produced— 
the staunch, double gum-dipped cord 
carcass where friction is reduced to the 
minimum and strain under load is evenly 
distributed by a superior method of 
curing on air-bags. 

The sales of Firestone Cords naturally 
are mounting constantly, for new users 
everywhere are beginning to enjoy the 
mileage which has for years been the 
dominant Firestone characteristic. You 
can buy Firestones now at lower prices 
than ever in the past, 


Most Miles per Dollar 




















ness—climinated. 


This cross-section view shows how 
the air-bag, under 200 pounds pressure, 
holds the carcass taut during vulcani- 
zation. The many cords are stretched 

allel and in place and * 


par ‘creases”’ or 
* *buckling’’—a big cause of tire-weak- | 
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make the best outside white 
paint money can buy, thin 25 lbs. 
of CARTER WHITE LEAD with 
1 gal. of linseed oil. 
be simpler, nothing is more econ- 
CARTER WHITE LEAD 
is simply concentrated white paint. 


omical. 


Write for 


free on request. 


Carter White Lead Company 
Dept. 15 


12042 So. Peoria Street 


Nothing could 


‘Painting with Lead and Oil.” 
pages of useful information, and color card, sent 
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THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER AT WORK 


Investigation Shows Damage Done by Borer to Ontario Corn 


LLINOIS is beginning to get scared 
about the European corn borer, that 


By Henry A. Wallace 





is now only two hundred miles from 





the Illinois state line in western Ohio 
and eastern Michigan. The pest is 
such a genuinely serious menace to the 
future of the corn belt that last week 
six Illinois men and I went to the 
expense of traveling to southern On- 
tario, where the corn borer has been 
established for at least four or five 
years. We wanted to see with our own 
eyes just how this pest affected differ- 
ent kinds of corn, how rapidly it had 
been spreading, how soon it was likely a 








The moths of the European corn borer 
come out in large numbers in June. They 
live for 30 or 40 days without eating and the 
female lays about 400 eggs. On occasion the 
moth flies long distances, 20 miles or more. 
When there is a strong wind it may possibly 
fly for 100 miles. Normally the moths seem 
to spread the infestation at the rate of 5 to 
10 miles a year. From what is known of 
the habits of the moth the Mississippi river 
would prove to be only a slight barrier. 








to reach the corn belt, what probable 
damage there would be after it did 
reach the corn belt, and what might be 
done to prevent that damage. 
Southern Ontario, where the Euro- 
pean corn borer is now doing its 
worst damage, is in the same lati- 
tude as north-central Iowa, and has 
very much the same kind of a cli- 
,mate, altho it is just a little cooler 
during the summer time. They grow 





Once the pest gets into Illinois it is certain to 


sels is broken over. During late July 
and August the borer does its work, bor- 
ing into any part of the stalk or ear 
which is above ground. The damage 
can easily be distinguished from the 
damage caused by the corn ear worm, 
which confines its attention almost ex- 
clusively to the tips of the ears. 

One of the easiest ways of detecting 
infested fields from the roadside in 
late August or early September is by 
the large number of plants which have 
turned purple in color. [t is a char- 
acteristic of the corn plant that when- 
ever it is damaged by disease or by 
insects, there is a tendency for it to 


spread to Iowa. 
moths a year. 


ing late July and early August. 


In Ontario there is only one generation of 
In Massachusetts, however, there are two genera- 
tions, and it is believed that in lowa and Illinois there will be a 
first brood of moths which will be laying eggs most actively about H. G. Crawford, the Dominion ento 
the middle of June and a second brood which will lay eggs dur- 
It may be, therefore, that in the 
corn belt early June planting of corn will not be such a perfect 
protection against the borer as is the case in Ontario. 


turn purple. In Illinois, purple plants 
often indicate root rot, but in Ontario 
it is a sure sign of the European corn 
borer at work. 


mologist who has been stationed in the 
midst of the infested Ontario area dur- 
ing the past vear, says that aside from 
late planting, the best preventive 
measure is to clean up and burn all 
corn stalks before the middle of May, If 








good Silver King and Leaming corn, 
but for grain they get a little better 
results with the flints. The winters of southern On- 
tario are not quite as cold as those of central Iowa, 
but on the whole the climate is not markedly differ- 
ent from ours except that the thermometer is not 
nearly so likely to climb over 100 degrees during 
the summer as it is with us. 

The first field of infested corn that we looked at 
was a field of Leaming. From the road it didn’t 
look ~ bad, but when we got into it we found that 
about 25 per cent of the stalks were broken over. 
Some were broken just below the tassel, some just 
above the ear, and still others were broken just a 
foot or so from the ground. The ears on these in- 
fested plants were much better than we had expect- 
ed to find. Even where there were eight and ten 
borers in the plant, the ears were usually fairly well 
developed. In some instances where the borers had 
tunneled thru the shank of the ear into the pith of 
the cob, the ear still looked fairly good, altho in most 
cases of unusually severe infestation the kernels 
were unquestionably smaller than they otherwise 
would have been and the filling at the tip of the 
ears was not as good. The greatest damage was 
from the large amount of down corn. 

Unquestionably, the large stalked varieties of 
corn stand up better under corn borer infestation 








The cut shows the borer 
at about twice the natural 
size. It is lighter in color 
than the American. stalk 
borer and the corn ear 
worm. The four rows of 
dots on the back are char- 
acteristic. Before corn came 
to Europe the borer proba- 
bly lived on wild hemp and 
hops. Today it likes corn 
far better than any other 
plant. The borers will live 
on ragweed, foxtail, and 
even on paper if they have 
to, but if plenty of corn is 
available they will leave the 
weeds alone. When they first come out 
in June they bite small holes in the un- 
folding corn leaves, but as soon as the 
corn is nicely jointed in July they burrow 
into the stalk. The borers don’t mind 
cold weather, provided they can live over 
in their cornstalk burrows. They are not 
ready to come out of these burrows in the 
moth form until late in May or June. 























es 





than the small stalked varieties. The borer seems 
to like the large stalked corn just as well, but mere- 
ly because the plants are larger, they can’t do quite 
as much damage in the way of causing stalk break- 
age. The small stalked flints and sweet corns were 
sorry sights. It looked as tho a severe hail storm 
had passed over them some time in late August. In 
the flint fields, we found a number of ears which 
had definitely shrunken kernels as a result of the 
borers interfering with the flow of food to the ear. 
But here again the greatest damage was due to the 
stalk breakage. Mr. Lanning, a farmer who was cut- 
ting his flint corn for fodder, said that his field 
would have been just twice as valuable if the borer 
had not hit it. 


Late Planting of Corn Has Good Effect 


All of the infested fields which we examined had 
been planted before June 1, and most of them 
around May 24, which was the norma! date for 
planting in southern Ontario before the European 
corn borer came in. Now, however, the favored date 
of planting is around June 4. We didn’t see a single 
field planted after June 1 where the damage amount- 
ed to more than one bushel per acre. Late planting 
has an astounding effect in reducing the ravages of 
the corn borer. Apparently, the moths which lay 
the eggs, and which are thickest in late June and 
early July, prefer plants which are at least eighteen 
inches high. It seems that the larger the plants are 
by July 1, the better the corn borer moth likes to 
lay eggs on their leaves. Those farmers, therefore, 
who plant their corn early, attract the moths to 
their fields, and the late planted corn fields are 
practically untouched. 

We were all interested in examining the European 
corn borer very carefully so as to be able to distin- 
guish it from the corn ear worm which is so common 
in sweet corn and occasionally causes severe dam- 
age to the tips of dent corn ears in the fall of the 
year. We also wanted to be able to distinguish it 
from the American stalk borer, which occasionally 
causes a little damage by boring into stalks of corn 
during June. We found the European corn borer to 
be much the same size as these pests, altho if any- 
thing, a little shorter and a little more slender. It 
has decidedly more white on it and there are no 


- Stripes, as is the case with these other two corn 


pests with which we are familiar. Instead, there 
are four rows of dots. But the easiest way to tell 
when the European corn borer is at work is by the 
nature of the damage. In June, when the American 
stalk borer occasionally does a little damage, the 
European corn borer can scarcely be noticed. It 
may eat some holes in the leaves at this time, but 
the really serious damage does not show up until 
after the plants have begun to tassel. It will then 
be noticed that the main spike of many of the tas- 


the infested corn stalks are put into 
the silo, the borers will be killed and the silage 
seems in no way to be harmed by the presence of 
the borers. He says that the way in which we han- 
dle corn stalks in the corn belt would make an ideal 
situation for the corn borer. It seems that the 
worms live over winter in the corn stalks and do not 
begin to come out of the stalks in the moth form 
until the latter part of May or early June. He says 
that when the borer becomes bad in the corn belt, 
we shall certainly have to burn our stalks in the 
spring instead of plowing them under. This kind of 
thing absolutely must be done by every man in the 
community, for one man who is careless can infest 
his neighbors’ corn fields for several miles around. 
In Ontario the pest has bothered practically noth- 
ing save corn, altho in Massachusetts where it was 
first discovered about five years ago, it is common 
in nearly all garden plants and most weeds. It is 
most fond of corn, however, and does not seem to 
bother weeds or other plants when plenty of corn is 
available. 

In spite cf the fact that they grow so little corn 
in Canada, the Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture seems to take the European corn borer more 
seriously than our own Department of Agriculture. 
It is said that two years (Concluded on page 23) 








The European borer 
damage differs from that 
caused by the American 
stalk borer in that it be- 
comes noticeable after the 
corn has started to tassel, 
or about a month later than 
the American stalk borer 
does its damage. The 
American stalk borer is 
almost never serious except 
occasionally on the edge of 
a field near a pasture or 
meadow. sy hollowing 
out the center of the corn 
plants in late July and Au- 
gust the European borer 
shuts off much of the food 
supply to the higher parts 
of the plant and causes many of the plants 
to turn purple. The European borer 
does its worst damage rather late in the 
season, and as aresult the ears mature 
better than would be expected. The 
stalks break over very easily as a result of 
borer tunneling. 
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Substituting Soy Beans for Oats 
in the Rotation 
Wer WERE talking last week Frank 


Mann, one of the best posted farmers in 


with 
ady isabilit y of substituting 
rotation. He 


had the 


Illinois, about the 
soy beans for oats in the says 
that in Illinois 
appointing experience 
A four-year rotation which looks good 


they have same dis- 


with oats as we have in 


Iow a. 


to him is beans, winter wheat and 


corn, SO\ 
clove rT. The farm r 
beans for hay and thresh part of them for seed. 
Soy bean oil mills are being established in Illi- 
nois, and there is every indication that as long 
as soy bean oil is seven cents a pound and soy 
bean oil meal is $35 a ton, that these soy bean 
at least $1.10 a bushel 


can cut part of the SOV 


mills can afford to pay 
for soy beans. He says he would drill the soy 
beans in solid at the rate of a bushel and a half 
per acre, so that they will not need cultivation. 
In this way, they will not compete to any extent. 
with the corn crop for labor during June. They 
can be got off the land early enough so that 
the ground can be plowed or disked for winter 
wheat. 

Over the southern two-thirds of the corn belt 
there are many things to commend a rotation 
of corn, soy beans, 
What do our readers Say 


winter wheat and clover. 
about it? 


Stock Hogs 
TIONABLY there 


marketed during the 


are more stock 
fall and 
The gov- 


TNQUES 
hogs to be 
winter than was the case 
as of September 1 


a year ago, 


ernment figures indicate 


nearly 5,000,000 more stock hogs this year 
than last year. Figures for five of the lead- 


ing states follow: 


STOCK HOGS ON SEPTEMBER 1 


(Three ciphers omitted) 
1922 1921 1920. 1919. 
Iowa 8,080 7,346 7.573 8,143 
Illinois : . 4,092 3,564 3.469 4.071 
Indiana ...... 3.549 3,226 3,292 3,784 
Kansas ..... 2.181 1,818 1,454 1,616 
Nebraska ..... 4.541 3.784 3,504 3,893 
22,443 19,738 19,283 21,507 


In spite of the he 
pigs, there is 
per cent 
that business conditions 


ality among spring 
at least 12 


» believe, how- 


ivv mort 
a corn belt pig crop 
Vear ago. Wi 
are so much bet- 
that the demand 


above a 
ever, 
than last 


ter this year vear 


will keep top hog prices from going much if 
any 
December and January. 


1 ~ ‘ . . . 
below $7 at Chicago at the low time in 


European Disturbance 

F_UROPEAN diplomacy is now ripening an- 

other crop of its characteristic fruit. War 
is brewing as a result of the British and French 
working at cross purposes in the near east. 
While we believe that the chances are three to 
one that nothing very serious in its immediate 
effect on the United States will come out of the 
present disturbance, nevertheless every upset 
of this sort postpones the return of a normal 
European market for our crops. 

Europe is so continually in turmoil that we 
can not help but incline to the opinion that it 
is the part of wisdom for the United States 
gradually to cease trading with her. She can 
no longer pay us cost of production for our 
surplus food, and every new war makes it less 
likely that she will ever be able to do so. The 
international debt situation and the high Amer- 
ican tariff both make the continued exporta- 
tion of food to Europe difficult and new war 
extravagances will tend to make food exports 
impossible except as a charitable proposition. 


Market Hogs Light 
"THERE is 
when hogs are 
relationship with corn, to make them very 
heavy. This year, in spite of the fact that 
hogs are still selling considerably above a par- 
ity with corn, we believe it is a good policy to 
market hogs rather light. The spring pig 
crop in the corn states seems to be fully 15 per 
cent above normal, and if these pigs are made 
heavy, there will eventually be such a flood of 
hog meat that the market will be broken very 
It would be a splendid thing if farm- 
ers could organize this year to market their 
hogs much lighter than usual. Of course, this 
means that there will be a little more corn left 
on hand than usual. However, we believe that 
there is a much better prospect of rising corn 
prices in 1923 than there is of rising hog 
prices. 


always a temptation in years 


selling above their normal 


severely. 





Books for the Country School 


‘A ‘ ‘CESS to good books is as important a 
factor in the education of the country 
child as the teacher or the course of study. 
Many country schools are building up libraries 
of their own. In many cases these are supple- 
mented by the traveling libraries sent out by 
the state. Some of the counties have arrange- 
ments whereby books may be loaned from the 
county-seat library to the townships. 

For teachers and parents who are interested 
in enlarging the school library, or in starting 
one where none yet exists, a list of books re- 
cently recommended by the American Library 
Association and the National Education As- 
sociation will be of interest. Committees from 
these two associations picked out twenty-five 
books suitable for reading by children in the 
first eight grades. 

The list is as follows: Little Women, by 
Louisa M. Alcott; Alice’s Adventures in Won- 


derland and Through the Looking Glass, by 
Lewis Carroll; Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe; 
Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain; Treasure 


Island, b Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, by Nicolay ; Jungle Book, by Kipling; 
Fairy Tales, by Andersen; Aesop’s Fables; 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by Pyle; 
Child’s Garden of Verse & by Stevenson : T; 
from Shakespeare, by Lamb; Arabian Nights ; 
Boys’ King Arthur, by Malory; Story of Man- 
kind, by Van Loon; Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, by Wiggin; Home Book of Verse for 
Young Folks, by Burton E. Stevenson ; Christ- 
mas Carol, by Dickens; Rip Van Winkle, by 
Irving; Mother Goose; Hans Brinker, by 
Dodge; Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by 


y Stevenson; Boys’ 


‘ales 


Hagedorn ; Wonderbook, by Hawthorne; Wild 
Animals I Have Known, by Seton; Heidi, by 
Spyri. 

The following books were selected by teach- 
ers but not included in the list: The Making 
of an American, by Riis; Fifty Famous Sto- 
ries, by Baldwin; Stories of Great Americans, 
by Eggleston. Three books were also select- 
ed by librarians and not included in the joint 
list: David Copperfield, by Dickens; House- 
hold Stories, by Grimm; Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, by Wyss. 

Altho every one will probably want to make 
some additions to this list, the books here 
named would undoubtedly make an excellent 
nucleus for the average country school library. 
It seems to us that it might be well to add one 
or two more of Howard Pyle’s books, perhaps 
Men of Iron, or Jack Ballister’s Fortunes; 
also a copy of Kidnapped, as well as Treasure 
Island, and perhaps some more modern story, 
like Stuart Edward White’s Gold. Kingsley’s 
Water Babies seems to us another book that 
ought not to be left out. 

There is one book given in the collection by 
the librarians and teachers which we think de- 
serves a little special mention, and that is Hen- 
drick Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. This is 
a little more expensive than the rest of the 
books in the list, and there may be a tempta- 
tion to leave it out. ‘This book should have a 
place in any list of books to be purchased for 
the country school library. 

The History of Mankind is the history of 
the world told in an extremely simple and 
pleasing way, and bringing out the really im- 
portant influences in the history of the human 
race. It has been. spoken of as H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History done over for children. To 
our mind it is a good deal more than that. It 
readable book than the Wells 
history, and, it seems to us, shows in some 
cases a better sense of proportion. It is our 
opinion that the reading of this book will give 
a child a much better sense of the history of 
the world than any amount of study of stodgy 
text-books dealing with particular periods. 

We hope that parents and teachers will 
check this list over in comparison with the 
books they already have on the shelves of the 
school library. If any are missing, the school 
board will make no mistake in providing a few 
dollars to spend in bringing the school library 
up to the standard recommended. 


is a much more 





The Ideal Farmer 
"TEN years in county agent work'‘have given 
M. L. Mosher, county agent of Woodford 
county, Illinois, a pretty good idea as to what 
good farmers are made of. The other week he 
got together a list of the qualities he thought 
the ideal farmer ought to have. Here they are: 


The ideal farmer— 

1. Maintains soil fertility. 

2. Uses good seeds. 

3. Diversifies his farming. 
Feeds roughage and feed grains. 
5. Raises good live stock. 

6. Keeps live stock healthy. 
. Raises protein feeds. 
8. Produces necessary female 


rs 
re. 


breeding 


9. Takes care of buildings and machinery. 
10. Attends to garden and orchard. 

11. Keeps accounts and uses his pencil. 
12. Reads farm papers and bulletins. 

13. Attends meetings, tours and fairs. 
14. Takes part in community work. 

15, Co-operates with neighbors. 

16. Sticks to his job. 

17. Makes the farm a home. 

How do your neighbors 
How do you come 


Check them over. 
add up on this score card? 
out yourself? 
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Is There a Short Cut? 

T HAS always seemed to us that the organ- 

ization of farmers to a sufficient degree to 
exercise some measure of control over both pro- 
duction and marketing was the only way in 
which farmers could expect to get their fair 
share of the national income. This might mean 
in some cases that there would have to be a lim- 
itation of production and a system of distri- 
bution that would have for its end the securing 
of good prices rather than the furnishing of 
food products to consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In other words, the farmer, in or- 
der to secure the same influence and the same 
rewards as those obtained by capital and or- 
ganized labor, would have to follow the same 
tactics. 

The two powerful groups in the economic 
life of the country today are the big bankers, 
with business largely under their control, and 
organized labor. All of our industrial dis- 
putes are struggles between these two factions. 
Outside of these two groups we have the mass 
of unorganized labor, the small business and 
professional men, and the farmers. As it 
stands now, these two highly organized groups 
are overcharging the community for their serv- 
ices, and by taking a disproportionate part of 
the national income are cutting down the part 
which goes to the unorganized groups. 

It has been our belief that the farmer, in 
order to combat the influence of the big bank- 
ers and of organized labor, would have to or- 
ganize in much the same way as these groups 
have done. It seemed to us that only by gain- 
ing economic power comparable to that of the 
dominating groups could he be able to secure 
that part of the national income to which his 
labors entitle him. 

We have recognized, of course, that the 
matter could got end here. If we have each 
class of the country organized on the basis of 
getting all the traffic will bear, the country 
would be due for a mash in a short time. As a 
matter of fact, the sabotage of big business 
and the trade unions would have brought in- 
dustry to a standstill long since, if there had 
not been a large number of unorganized work- 
ers who did double duty to make up for the 
losses caused by the two dominating classes. 
If the farmers get together and follow tactics 
even mildly simitative of those of these two 
groups, it may bring them to their senses and 
make it clear to them that there will have to be 
some rearrangement of the economic system, 
so that productive service instead of the power 
of extortion shall be the measure of the re- 
wards which are given to any class. 

Some people think that this is a long way 
around to the desired end. Kdward Nordman, 
commissioner of markets of Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, believes that there is a much quicker 
way to create a system which will give a fair 
deal to all producers. He believes that if mo- 
nopolies of natural resources, of credits and 
of transportation, can be broken up, farmers 
will come into their own without going thru 
the long period of organization and of class 
Struggle that otherwise seems to be inevitable. 

Just how these monopolies are to be broken 
up is, of course, the question. It has always 
seemed to us that there was a good deal of 
doubt as to whether any steps could be taken 
in this direction until farmers had gained suf- 
ficient economic power thru their own organ- 
zations to force changes in the existing 
SVstem. 

There are those who believe, however, that 
Political means can be used to attain these 
ends. Advocates of the single tax, for in- 


Stance, believe that the adoption of this plan 
Would abolish monopolies in natural resources, 
to the great benefit of the producer. The sin- 


le . a ; 
gle tax, while it would bear heavily on farmers, 
would probably bear more heavily on owners 


of undeveloped property, of mines, of water 
power sites, oil wells and city business sites, 

As to credit, suggestions in this field range 
all the way from an extension of co-operative 
banking to the adoption of some such measure 
as Senator Ladd’s money bill, which would put 
banking in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Reforms in the transportation field which 
have been suggested range from a modifica- 
tion of the present system by the creation of 
zones of control to plans like that suggested 
by the late Glenn E. Plumb, whereby the roads 
were to be owned by the federal government 
and controlled by the workers. 

These are all suggested short cuts to the 
end that producers of every class may have 
the opportunity to create a bigger income for 
the nation and to get their just share of it. 
There is always some doubt, however, as te 
whether a short cut may not miss the destina- 
tion and bring us to a point just as far away 
as before from the place we are trying to reach. 
Unless stronger evidence to the contrary is 
presented, we will still believe and teach that 
the first step in improving the condition of 
agriculture will be for the farmers to organize 
strongly enough in the economic field to beat 
capital and labor at their own game, 


Profiteering in Imports 
[¥ THE United States should suddenly decide 
to put an embargo on all foreign trade and 
set to work to make the country an entirely 
self-sufficing nation, such a course would have 
at least one good result. It would put the im- 

porter out of business. 
The importer of foreign 
goods is in many cases the most shameless 


manufactured 
grafter we have in the United States. Figures 
from the Treasury Department showing the re- 
lation between foreign prices on manufactured 
goods and retail prices in the United States 
give some interesting illumination on the way 
he does business. 

A hot water bottle can be purchased in Aus- 
tria for 63.7 cents. It costs 3.1 cents to get it 
here; the duty is 9.5 cents. It sells in this 
country for $2.75, an increase of 160 per cent 
over the cost at the dock. Leather shoe laces 
cost 3.34 cents per pair in England. Less than 
one-half cent is added to the cost in getting 
them to the United States. They sell for 25 
cents a pair here, an increase of 490 per cent. 

Toys from Germany show an even’ wider 
spread between the landed cost and retail price. 
On a box of building blocks, for instance, the 
percentage of retail price to the landed cost 
was 1022 per cent; on another toy 566 per 
cent. The lowest percentage on toys listed is 
270 per cent. Men’s cotton socks worth 12.1 
cents in Germany cost the importer 19.85 cents 
by the time he gets them past the customs 
house. They sell at retail for 65 cents, an in- 
crease of 127 per cent, 

Figures like this make it look as if the cost 
of a high tariff amounts to very little along- 
side of the cost of satisfying the profiteering 
instincts in the men who distribute the import- 
ed goods. A few exposures like this one by the 
Treasury Department ought to give consum- 
ers something to think about, and ought to be 
a real stimulus to the development of a con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement, 


Large Clover Seed Crop 
HE 1922 clover seed crop is one of the larg- 
est in history, being about 25 per cent larg- 
er than the average for the last six years, and 
nearly 30 per cent larger than last year. It 
will be sound policy in the spring of 1923 for 
corn belt farmers to increase their clover acre- 
age by at least 25 per cent and reduce their 


corn acreage correspondingly. 
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Glass Stomachs 


HE Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has worked out a 
method of testing foods without subjecting the 
stomachs of human beings to the wear and tear 
hitherto involved in such tests. They have con- 
structed an artificial stomach which imitates 
part of the digestive processes. 

This contrivance ought to open the way to 
the solution of a great many problems that 
have perplexed us. Take the question of 
whether the wife’s biscuits are as good as those 
that mother used to make. With this device, 
vou can throw a few biscuits into the artificial 
stomach and see how long it takes for the di- 
gestive juices to make a dent in them. 

If an apparatus of this sort could be pre- 
pared for houscheld use, it might also be a 
splendid thing for the young wife to try out 
her first experiments on. Who can say how 
many lives might be saved if the first steaks, 
pies or salads were put into an artificial stom- 
ach instead of into the customary receptacle. 
Glass stomachs, you understand, do not ache. 

There seems a chance that the glass stomach 
may prove to be a great aid and comfort to a 
It may settle a lot of 
arguments. The perpetual debate as to wheth- 


good many husbands. 


er the uncomfortable physical condition of the 
man of the house is due to the pie he had for 
supper last night or to the number of cigars 
he smoked afterwards may in this way be an- 
swered in the husband’s favor. 

There is, however, one unfortunate possi- 
bility. Most men are fond of doughnuts and 
other presumably indigestible compounds that 
are rather hard to make, especially in the sum- 
mer when the stove and the outside tempera- 
ture work together to create a temperature of 
150 degrees in the kitchen. What a horrible 
thing it would be if the glass stomach should 
declare that foods of this sort have no place 
in the masculine diet. . 

After all, perhaps we had better let things 
go as they are. There is such a thing as know- 
ing too much about your own interior arrange- 
ments anyway, 


Interest Rates 

WITH the lowering of rediscount rates, 

many country bankers have been mak- 
ing a corresponding decrease in the rates they 
charge their borrowers. One bank, whose stock 
is largely owned by farmers, went down to 7 
per cent recently. Others have been making a 
rate of 7'4 per cent. With rediscount rates 
at 414 per cent the bankers get a good margin 
of profit even with these reductions, 

There are still a few highwaymen sitting be- 
hind the cashiers’ desks in country banks, how- 
ever. Just the other day a farmer came in to 
show us a ninety-day note for two thousand 
dollars at 8 per cent which he had just met. 
He paid the bank $74.61 in addition to the 
principal. Part of this was interest and part 
a bonus to the bank. The two together 
brought his interest rate up to 154% per cent. 
Reports of similar occurrences, most of them 
less flagrant, however, come to us from time 
to time. 

Instances of this kind, fortunately, are not 
frequent, but they ought not to occur at all. 
If there ever was a time when the country bank 
should consider itself a service agency rather 
than a profit making concern, it is right now 
when the farmer is entering upon his third sea- 
son of low prices. 


The best way we can show our respect and rever- 
ence and love for the dead is by doubling our effi- 
ciency and making life on this earth better for some 
other people than it was before. Live for your chil- 
dren and for the betterment of human life about you. 
That was my solution of the problem, and I feel it is 
the right one.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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DONT DUMP THE NEW CORN CROP 


Holding Policy the Only Way to Get Fair Price for 1922 Crop 


W* ARE going to have another bumper corn 
crop. This means, of course, that we are 
sure to have low prices when new corn starts to 
come on the market. The chances are that prices 
for the new crop will open at around 35 cents per 
bushel on the farm. 

Conditions are somewhat better than last 
however. The corn acreage reduction campaign, al- 
tho it was opposed by some farm papers that evi- 
dently think that 35 cents is a high enough price, 
brought about a slight reduction in the acreage and 
prevented the increase in production which was 


year, 


threatened last spring. We are starting in on the. 


new season, therefore, with a smaller volume of 


corn than we had at this time last year. 


Better Prices in Late Winter 

Business conditions are also somewhat better than 
last season. Every indication points toward busi- 
ness revival some time during the winter and an 
increase in the general price level. Altho farm 
prices undoubtedly will be low for the first few 
months after harvest, there seems a good chance 
that there will be a marked improvement in prices 
in the late winter’‘and spring. The farm corn price 
in July, 1923, will probably be at least 50 per cent 
higher than the price of corn in December of 1922. 

Hold your corn for better prices. This is the best 
advice that can be given to farmers of the corn belt 
just now. If enough farmers can do this, the slump 
when the new corn goes to market will not be so 
great and more farmers will be able to share in the 
higher that are due to come later in the 
season. 

Most farmers will agree as to the wisdom of this 
policy. The question is how it can be carried out. 
Many farmers are deeply in debt and have notes 
coming due in the fall. If their creditors press them 
for settlement, the sale of their corn on the falling 
market will be the only course open to them. 

The farmer, in order to avoid dumping his corn on 
the market at a sacrifice, needs two things in the 
credit field. He needs extension of his notes that 
are coming due this fall, and he needs some form of 
intermediate credit to give him a chance to engage 
in feeding live stock. 

Whether or not he is forced to liquidate early this 
fall in order to pay his current debts, depends to a 
large extent on the attitude taken by the small town 
bankers. There is going to be a great temptation for 
a good many bankers who are in tight places them- 
selves, to insist on the settlement of current indebt- 
edness of farmers just as soon as the farmer has 


prices 


anything on hand to sell. A short-sighted banker, 
in order to get temporary relief for his own bank, 
can in this way take away the chances for a return 
of prosperity to the farmers in his district for an- 
other season. A good many bankers pursued this 
kind of a policy a year ago and two years ago, and 
the disastrous results will probably incline them to 
more lenient measures this year. 

An attitude of this kind on the part of the country 
bankers, however, will not get the farmers out of the 
woods. It will be of indirect benefit in that the 
farmer will not be forced to prepare to meet indebt- 
edness that has been contracted previous to this 
time. He needs more than this. He. needs actual 
credit advances in order to be able to buy feeders 
and so convert his corn into a product commanding 
a higher price. 

The need for some type of intermediate credit, a 
need which has been apparent for years, has never 
been quite so urgent as now. Ninety-day loans are 
not going to do the farmer much good. The chances 
are that the type of feeding that will pay this winter 
will be the long-time feed; and for that purpose he 
will need loans that will run for a six months period. 


Securing Intermediate Credit 


How is he going to get them? The best immediate 
prospect seems to lie in the Iowa Farm Credit Cor- 
poration, which has just finished the sale of its mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stock and is ready to start 
business. This company is prepared to make loans 
for a period of three months to one year. The proba- 
bilities are that it will be able to take a considerable 
burden off the local bankers in this way and will 
furnish, moreover, a more desirable type of credit to 
borrowers than could be secured from bankers which 
are doing an ordinary commercial business, and on 
that account can not safely handle notes for longer 
than ninety days. 

The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation is now nego- 
tiating with the War Finance Corporation, to the 
end that the War Finance Corporation may take 
over the debentures which the Iowa organization will 
issue. These debentures will be based on the notes 
that are presented to the Farm Credit Corporation. By 
the sale of debentures in this way, it will be possible 
for the corporation to lend the farmers of Iowa an 
amount ten times the value of its capital stock. Ten 
million dollars will not begin to take care of all the 
needs of the Iowa farmer in the intermediate credit 
field, but it will be a great help in lightening the 
load on other credit agencies. 

The continuance of the War Finance Corporation 


for another season gives promise of some help from 
that quarter also. Last year the War Finance Cor- 
poration was of very little direct assistance to the 
farmers. Its main service lay in taking over the 
frozen assets of the country banks, and so making it 
possible for the country banker to relax his.pressure 
on his farmer debtors. It did ease the financial sit- 
uation a great deal in that way, but the farmer was 
advanced very little new credit. This year it is 
hoped that the War Finance Corporation will make 
it possible for the banks to postpone any attempt at 
immediate liquidation on the part of the farmers, 
and that it will also be the means of securing some 
new loans for productive purposes. 


Chance of Government Aid 


Still another chance for the farmer lies in the in- 
termediate credit measure now before congress. It 
seems certain that this bill will go thru. In all prob- 
ability this will mean the establishment of rural 
credit departments in each federal lank bank. These 
departments will be prepared to advance loans to 
farmers for periods ranging from three months to 
three years; and on the basis of the notes secured 
there will be issued debentures, which will be of- 
fered to the general investing public. The original 
capital for this system will be provided by appropri- 
ation from the federal treasury. The chances are 
that these loans will be handled in somewhat the 
same way as the War Finance Corporation loans, 
These new personal credit departments will probably 
take over the work now being handled by the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Each year at harvest time, there is pressure 
brought to bear to squeeze out the farmers and get 
the new crops into the hands of the dealers and 
speculators. Efforts of this sort have been especially 
noticeable in the last two years. This season there 
probably will be something of the sort tried again. 
The corn belt’s chance of a revival in farm prosper- 
ity, however, depends on the united action of the 
Iowa business men, the bankers and the farmers of 
the district, to defeat these demands. 

Business men and bankers especially ought to re- 
member that an attempt to force liquidation at this 
time will not mean an improvement in business, but 
a falling off in the purchasing power of the farmer, 
which will cripple every line of activity in the corn 
belt for another year. The thing to remember is 
that times are getting better. A marked increase in 
the price of corn is certain within the next six 
months. The moral is to hold on until that increase 
comes. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LAMB FEEDING 


Feeder Lamb Prices Appear Rather High to the Sheepman 


N ANY corn belt farmers and feeders are now 

turning interested eyes upon the lamb market. 
The handsome profits realized by feeders who fin- 
ished lambs last season have attracted many feed- 
ers, particularly those of pronounced speculative in- 
stincts. At present the demand for feeder lambs 
appears to be brisk and prices for feeders at the cen- 
tral market are nearly as high as that of the fin- 
ished lamb market. 

A survey of the situation discloses quite definitely 
that the fall of 1922 is a season in which it will be 
well for the lamb feeder to proceed slowly and 
cautiously. The prospects of making money on 
lambs which cost 13 cents as feeders when finished 
lambs are bringing but 131-2 cents appears some- 
what uncertain. What the immediate future holds 
for the lamb market can not be foretold. Careful 
observers fear that the market for fat lambs will 
decline to some extent, without, however, experi- 
encing a disastrous break such as that of two 
years ago. 

Factors Governing the Buying of Lambs 

The seasoned feeder will know and the prospective 
feeder should recognize that there are several fac- 
tors which aifect lamb profits and which should 
govern the buying of lambs. The item of shrink 
must be considered, both in connection with the 
shipment of the feeders to the farm and with the 
shipment from the farm to the final market. Freight 
continues to be a considerable expense in any live 
stock transaction. Loss of lambs by death must be 
considered. The lamb is more delicate than other 
meat-making animals, and even with the best of 


care, a loss of three to five per cent on a load of 
lambs will not be uncommon. 
When lambs are to be put into the feed lot and 





started immediately upon a grain ration, the feeder 
should have a financial margin of a cent and a half 
to two cents a pound in order to clear a fair profit, 
in the opinion of experienced feeders. If the lambs 
are to be used for pasturing soy beans or rape in 
the corn and are to use other rough feed, the mar- 
gin can safely be reduced. With lambs of choice 
quality, a skillful feeder can probably make a little 
money by “roughing in” the lambs on fall pasture 
and corn fields, even tho he has to sell the lambs 
for no more or even slightly less per pound than 
he paid for them. 


Short Supply of Feeder Lambs This Fall 


Advices from the western sheep producing coun- 
try are quite positive to the effect that a short sup- 
ply of feeder lambs may be expected this fall. 
Flocks in the range country have not recovered 
their normal numbers following the disasters of two 
and three years ago, and at the present time west- 
ern sheepmen are encouraged by last year’s suc- 
cess, and are retaining everything in the line of fe- 
male sheep. With a small supply of feeders, prices 
for them will almost surely continue high. 

The feeder may very possibly better his situa- 
tion this year by waiting until later in the fall to 
make his purchases. Ordinarily, the feeder market 
begins to favor the buyer in October as the supplies 
of feeder lambs become more plentiful. This year 
the mid-fall price advantage will likely not be very 
marked. If he waits until late October or November 
before buying, the feeder has a chance of buying 
to better advantage and he is certain of feeding for 
a better market. Under normal conditions the mar- 
ket for finished lambs is at the low point in No- 
vember and December and after the first of the year 
it consistently improves. By getting the lambs late 


and feeding them a ration which will fatten them 
gradually, the feeder has a better chance for profits 
than the man who buys on the high market in Sep- 
tember and sells in December on a low market. 
The late-season buyer should benefit particularly 
this year. 

Apparently the wise policy this year will be to 
invest in the lightest lambs of good quality that can 
be bought. Many new feeders make the mistake of 
purchasing lambs that are too heavy to start with 
and before they are gotten back to market the lambs 
have exceeded the desired market weight of 75 to 
80 pounds. This excess weight is always penalized 
by the market buyer. The feeder who buys 50-pound 
lambs this year can hold them longer than heavy 
ones, should the condition of the markets require it. 
The shrewd buyer will be especially careful about 
the weight and also the quality of his purchases. 
If a break occurs in lamb prices, it is probable that 
choice lambs will suffer less than the plainer grades. 


Not a Season for Inexperienced Feeders 


The feeder who invests in lambs this fall should 
first make certain that he can afford to take a loss 
if that should happen to be the outcome of his 
speculation. The present is not a season for the 
inexperienced feeder, influenced by the large profits 
of last year. The men who stand the best chance 
of making money on lambs this season are those 
who can turn early bought lambs into soy beans 
and rape planted in the corn, with a good fall 
pasture of blue grass or clover in addition. The 
most hopeful possibility of the lamb situation in 
the present season now appears to be the pur- 
chase of light weight lambs rather late in the 
season, carrying them until well toward spring be 
fore marketing. 
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RURAL CREDITS FOR MINNESOTA 


Farmers of State Are Planning State Farm Loan System 


HETHDR Minnesota as a state is to lend her 

credit for the development of a state farm 
loan system is to be decided at the election in No- 
vember. At that time there will be submitted to the 
voters an amendment to the constitution, lifting re- 
strictions that now bar the way to the establishment 
of a state rural credits system. _ 

The amendment itself is but an enabling act. 
Once it is adopted, the legislature will provide the 
ways and means. Minnesota’s constitution original- 
ly said that the credit of the state could not be given 
or loaned to aid any individual, association or cor- 
poration. This restriction was first lifted two years 
ago, when the good roads amendment was adopted. 
The farm credit proposal, if it carries, will permit 
the state to issue bonds and in turn lend funds so 
raised to farmers on farm land as security. These 
loans are to be paid over a period of years, on an 
amortization plan something like the 


ment is to be adopted, they are giving much thought 
to the features of a rural credit system which should 
be considered when the legislature undertakes to 
work out the plan in detail. 


Interest Rate Must Pay the Expense 


“While it would be presumptuous, as well as un- 
wise, to contemplate the details of legislative ac- 
tion,” says J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation and chairman of the farm- 
ers’ committee on the rural credits amendment, “we 
feel that there are certain fundamental features that 
must be included. One of the most important is 
the idea that tax-payers shall not stand one penny 
of the expense incident to operating the system. In 
lending money to farmers, the interest rate charged 
must be just enough higher than that paid on bonds 
to take care of the necessary overhead expense. 


A difference of one-half per cent should be suf- 
ficient. 

“We shali also insist that an amortization plan 
of payment be recognized. Farmers must have the 
opportunity to repay their loans over a long period, 
each annual or semi-annual payment to be for the 
same amount. A part of each such payment will 
cover interest charges and the balance will apply 
on principal.” 

In discussions as to what kind of a state farm 
loan system Minnesota will have, in the event the 
amendment passes, the plan now effective in South 
Dakota has a prominent place. 

It is favored because of its simplicity. The Da- 
kota idea embodies no local associations as is the 
case in the Federal Farm Loan System. The bor- 
rower deals direct with the state board. 

In South Dakota applicants for loans must be ac 

tual residents of the state and the 





one used by the Federal Farm Loan 
System. 


Text of the Amendment 
The amendment itself is as follows: 


ial . 
yp) 


and this is what I know: 


CONTENTMENT 


I speak the truth, so help me Ruth! 
We're nev-+ 


Owners or the prospective owners of 
the farm land that is offered as secur- 
ity. Loans are made on first mortgages 
only and run to the state. The appli- 
cant for a loan must be actually or 








“For the purpose of developing the 
agricultural resources of the state, the 
state may establish and maintain a 
system of rural credits and thereby 
lend money and extend credit to the 
people of the state upon real estate se- 
curity in such manner and under terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by 
law, and to issue and negotiate bonds 
to provide money to be so loaned.” 

This amendment is sponsored by al- 
most every farm organization in Min- 
nesota. At a meeting of the officers of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion early in the summer, plans were 
developed for presenting the amend- 
ment to the voters and for perfecting a 
campaign to make sure that the major- 
ity would give their approval. The 
terms of submission require that the 
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greed, to gain the things we do not need 





er really satisfied, we creatures here 
below. No matter what our station, 
or what our race or creed, it does 
beat all creation the things we think 
we need. When it is cold we want 
it hot, when hot we wish ‘twere cold; 
the old folks sigh for their lost youth 
—the youngsters wish that they were 
old. The poor are longing te be rich, 
if what we hear is true; while rich 
men wish that they were poor; at 
least they say they do. When we 
are working hard each day, we think 
we would be blest if we had not a 
thing to do the livelong day but 
rest. And yet, when once I broke 
my back and spent six months in 
bed, I thought, ‘“‘Than spend my life 
like this, I'd better far be dead.”” A 
man will buy a house and lot, a fliv- 
ver or a cow, and straightway he 
must swap them off—they do not suit 
him now. And thus it is, all thru 
this life, we're never free from care 
and strife; and all because of selfish 
I used to know a certain gent who 


shortly to become engaged in farming. 


Maximum Limits on Loans 


The rural credits board lends a max- 
imum of 70 per cent on the appraised 
valuation of the land, plus 40 per cent 
of the insured value of improvements, 
provided the improvements do not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the value of the 
land, and in no case must they exceed 
$5,000. In no case, moreover, can the 
total loan be in excess of the average 
assessed valuation for three preceding 
vears, as shown by the county auditor’s 
books. 

Money borrowed may be used to pur- 
chase land, equipment, fertilizer and 
live stock, to erect buildings and make 
other necessary improvements. 

The South Dakota system has been in 





amendment shall be declared adopted 
only when it has been found that the 
majority of the voters taking part in 
the election give their approval to the 
proposition. 

While the leaders of the farm organ- 
izations realize that the immediate 
issue is whether the enabling amend- 


evening 


Said he: 





their feet; and tho he werked in storm and rain 
“I know that I am poor, but still I'm quite content. It gives me peace ed in state banks. Some of the funds 
within my soul, that I have cash to pay for coal, and clothing, prunes and rent.” 
So thus this cheerful, patient jay continued on his toilsome way, until at last 
one day he died—I wonder, was he satisfied?—H. C. Fort. 


always claimed he was content; and I who watched him day by day, oft won- 
dered how he got that way. The little shack which was his home, he could not 9.600 loans 4 aE eae 

: : - ; - 9, ans, aggregating 88,000,000 
even call his own: he had a wife and children eight, and worked from morn till Beregating §$ 00. 
late, to earn the bread that they must eat, and keep the shoes upon 
I never heard the man complain. 


effect since July, 1917, and has granted 


Bonds worth $41,000,000 have been sold. 
Money not loaned to farmers is deposit- 


were placed in state banks at the time 
when frozen credits strained the re- 
serves of those institutions. 








EASTERN FARMER IS UP AGAINST IT 


Trip to New England Shows Middle-West is Place to Farm 


7ARMING has seemed a discouraging business 

here the past two years. The slump in prices 
of farm products has brought heavy losses to many 
and slight gains to any. A great deal of debt has 
been carried, and barely carried. A number of 
farmers have failed entirely and many others hold 
very uncertain tenure. “There is no money in farm- 
ing,” very little money to spend for anything, and 
a great number are just squeezing thru this year. 
The bottom has dropped out of the price of land. 
There is much depression and uncertainty in farm- 
ing. Keenly feeling the truth in all this, one gets 
a very different view of the future of western farm- 
ing by visiting farms in the east. 


Bare Existence Only is Possible 


On a trip in Connecticut we came upon an un- 
kempt, hungry-looking old man with a team of poor 
oxen, trying to plow an irregular shaped field of 
about one acre. The stones were thick all over the 
field, tho many had been removed to build fences. 
One part was so covered with large flat stones and 
so little earth that for two or three rods square it 
was impossible to tell where the plow had gone. 
One may wonder how any man could make a living 
with such an outfit on such sterile and rocky soil. 
He simply couldn’t. The old man and the oxen 
were putting up a desperate fight for a bare exist- 
ence. This was the hardest farming seen, but many 
places were only a shade better. 

Men were seen clearing land in Massachusetts 
with oxen, stone boats, and heavy carts, where it 
cost $100 per acre for the labor to take off the first 
crop of stones, and this land was the freest of 
stones of any that could be obtained to make a fair- 
sized farm. 

One of the best farms visited in New England 
was a dairy farm of Professor Chittenden’s, near 


By W. J. Fraser 


Professor of Dairy Farming, University of Illinois. 


Burlington, Vermont. He kept one hundred head 
of dairy cattle and horses, and retailed his milk in 
town and was doing well, but his farm was divided 
into small fields with wide stone fences, and in the 
corners of the fields were many hundreds of tons 
of rock the fences would not hold. In one place the 
rocks were piled from four to ten feet deep over 
two acres. Think of the labor—hard labor—of men 
and teams during the last twenty-five years clear- 
ing that farm of rocks! 


Typical Farming of the Back-Hill Country 


A typical example of farming in much of the 
back-hill country in the east is well illustrated by 
a farm in northern New York, on which four days 
were spent. The farmer and son lived on adjoining 
farms and the total source of motive power for the 
two good-sized farms was one horse. They had 
only two or three tillable acres on which were raised 
the family vegetables and a little corn. The live 
stock consisted of three cows, a calf, a few pigs, 
and some chickens. They had some “cleared.” land 
where a one-horse mower could be run over several 
patches between large rocks, and other patches 
where the rocks were so numerous that the grass 
was mowed with a scythe and raked by hand. When 
cured, the hay was hauled to the barn in small one- 
horse jags. This haying was the chief job of the 
year that required strenuous labor, and a consider- 
able rest was taken after each jag of hay was put 
into the barn, notwithstanding a three-hour nooning. 

Talk about abandoned farms! No wonder many 
of these farms are abandoned. A great amount of 
the acreage of the eastern states was never meant 
for man to farm, because the hills, rocks, brush, 


streams and swamps leave only a few acres till- 
able in a place. Of course, there fs some good farm 
land in Maine and some highly productive land in 
the Connecticut valley, but the vast majority of 
the acreage of New England and much of the east- 
ern states is as described above. 

The value of all farm crops raised in either 
Illinois or Iowa in 1919 was more than three times 
the value of all farm crops raised in the six New 
England states combined, and more than sixteen 
times that of Massachusetts. The total value of 
the cereal crops—food crops—raised in either I[lli- 
nois or Iowa during that year was thirty-three 
times that of all New England, and more than 
two hundred times that of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, and more than eight times that of New 
York. 


We Should Appreciate Our Advantages 


When one returns home from a round of that 
so-called agriculture to our clear, level land and 
rich soil and real business of farming, he is bound 
to feel a vast confidence in our situation. Meager 
as our farm returns are at the present time, they 
are many times better than those of the east. If we 
farmed in New England we would have something 
to be depressed about. The hard times of a few years 
here are good times as compared to most New Eng- 
land farming of any and all times. If there is any 
place where farming can succeed and farm life be 
made fine and permanently satisfactory it is here in 
the middle-west. We have a temporary set-back, but 
we have every resource and advantage in the world 
of agriculture. If we do not make a grand success of 
our rural life, it will be our own fault, because we do 
not make use of the means at hand. If anyone feels 
bad about our farming, let him visit New England. 
We do not half appreciate our natural advantages. 
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leelions ieee Pair 
The annual Southern Iowa Fair and 
Exposition held at Oskaloosa last week 


was the most successful since the fair 
started. A record attendance of 35,000 
was estimated for the big days The 
live stock exhibit on the whole was 
larger than ever. Exhibit Hail and 
Merchants’ Arcade were filled with in- 
teresting exhibits. The Krizer corn 
exhibit was especially good, excelling 


in attractiveness the corn exhibit at 
the state fair 

One of the most interesting features 
of the live stock exhibit was the boys’ 
and girls’ club exhibit In the boys’ 
and girls’ purebred heifer calf club 
show, first prize went to Richard Hoov- 
er, Oskaloosa, on an Angus; second to 
A. J. De Bruin, Pella, on a Hereford 


third to Harold Tice, Oskaloosa, on a 
Shorthorn 

The pig club prizes 
gilts were as follows: 
Wooton, Oskaloosa; second, 
son, Dudley; third, Eugene 
kaloosa. 

In the breed show the Herefords out- 
numbered the others. Cleo Ferguson, 
New Sharon, was winner of both grand 
championships, winning on junior year- 


for Tamworth 

First, John 
Ralph Ol- 
Reed, Os- 


lings. He also won first and second 
on junior bull calves; first, third and 
fourth on aged cows, first on young 


herd, first on two bulls any age, also 
first on three bulls any age and first 
on get of sire. C. G. McClain, of Ba- 
tavia, had first prize aged bull, which 
was senior champion also, and was 
first on senior bull calf and graded 
herd. A. E. Augustine, of Rose Hill, 
had first prize two-year-old bull and 
senior yearling heifer. Chas. Allgood 


& Sons, Lacey, won first on senior heif- 
er calf and second in a number of the 
classes 
Shorthorns 
Bros., Eddyville; 


were shown by Krizer 
Parkhill Stock Farm, 
Sigourney; T. R. Anderson, Oskaloosa; 
Braywood Farm and Harold Tice, of 
Oskaloosa. Parkhill had senior and 
grand champion bull, also junior cham- 
pion female, winning on their senior 
yearling, and first prize graded herd. 
Krizer Bros. had senior and grand 
champion bull, first prize senior and 
junior yearling bulls, first prize junior 
bull calf, first prize aged and two-year- 
old females, first prize young herd and 
ealf herd, get of sire and best two and 
best three bulls. Braywood Farm won 
first on two-year-old bull, senior heifer 
calf and cow with calf at foot. Harold 
Tice won first on his junior yearling 
heifer, with Krizer Bros. second; Paul 
Jackson third and Donald Johnson 
fourth. Anderson was second on aged 
and two-year-old bulls. 

Angus were shown by Dr. Fred Jar- 
vis, Oskaloosa; Thos. Gatton & Son, 
Rose Hill; R. L. Hoover, Oskaloosa; E. 
C. Perry, Given; Henry Vander Pol, 
Oskaloosa; Roland C. Caldwell, Oska- 
loosa, and Frank Jager, Eddyville. Dr. 
Jarvis won most of the firsts and cham- 
pionships. Gatton & Son won first and 
junior championship on their senior 
yearling bull and EF. C. Perry won first 
on junior yearling bull. Jarvis was first 
in group classes. 

Polled Shorthorns were shown by S 
B. Hudson & Son and E. N. Lanham, all 
of Knoxville. Hudsons won all cham- 
pionships except junior bull, which 
went to Lanham on his senior yearling. 
Lanham also won first on aged cow and 
senior heifer calf. 

Holsteins were shown by W. C. Whar- 
ton & Daughter, Rose Hill, and Geo. 
W. Bensler, Delta. Wharton had senior 
and grand champion bull and Bensler 
senior and grand champion female. Ju- 
senior and grand champion female 

Jerseys were shown by A. F. Deck & 
Son, R. W. Gosnell and Mrs. K. C. Rob- 
erts, all of Oskaloosa. Deck & Son won 
first on aged bull, two-year-old heifer 
and first and third on junior yearling 
heifer. Garret won first on yearling 
bull and aged cow. Mrs. Roberts won 
first on senior yearling heifer and 
senior bull calf. 

Report of the 
given next week. 


hog awards will be 











25 Styles and Sizes, $250 and up f. o. b. 


Delco- Light 


—is self-starting 
—has a simple, efficient oiling system 


has a 4-cycle, valve-in-head, air- 
cooled motor 


—is free from troublesome oil cups, 
oil pump, water reservoir, carbu- 
retor, rheostat and belts 


—has good bearings 
—runs on either gasoline or kerosene 


—has long-lived, thick-plate batteries, 
with both wood and rubber sepa- 
rators 


—is economical 
—is durable 
—has 160,000 satisfied owners 


—has an organization back of it to see 
that you get prompt, efficient service 


WALLACES’ FARMER, September 22, 1922 
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But electric light, with all its 
advantages, is only part of 
what Delco’ Light ives. For 
Delco-Light furnishes electric 
power as well as electric light. 


Dayton 


Delco-Light power pumps 
fresh water for the stock and 
- rovides an abundance for the 
itchen, bath-room, and laun- 
dry. It operates the milkin 
machine, the separator, an 
the churn. It turns the grind- 
stone that tools may be sharp- 
ened. It sets a willing and 
tireless hand to the corn 


ere at 
Did Only This ~ 


If all that Delco-Light did was to give electric 
light —if it only did away with the coal-oil 
lantern and other old fashioned lighting 
methods —if it gave only the convenience, 
healthfulness and safety that come with 
electric light—if Delco-Light did only these 
things, it would still be the best improvement 
that any farm home could have. 





grinder or fanning mill. It 
“ney a blessing in the home 
y saving time and hard work 
—operating the vacuum clean- 
er, the w g machine, and 
heating the electric iron. 


For nearly every task that must 
now be done by hand Delco- 
Light furnishes abundant and 
cheap electric power. 


You can secure Delco- Light 
right away on an easy time pay- 
ment plan. Mail the coupon 
and let us tell you the details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of Delco-Light Water yatoms, Delco-Light 
ctric Refrigerator 


Washing 


Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley St., Davenport, 
Electric Farm Lighting Co., 1020 Locust St., 


lachine, and Frigidaire, the 


lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 


W. H. Moulton, 410 Second Ave. East, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


DEPENDABLE 








DELCO LIGHT 


More than 100.000 Satisfied Users 





Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O. 


Please send me without obliga- 
tion, the Delco-Light catalog, new 
prices and details of easy payment 








plan. W. F. 10 
ID increas sccinetiigeiaicensia 

Street (or R. F. D.)——____-___. 
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Trappers: Wants yourname 

Write Fouke to- td address if 

very good, For YOU are Eoing to 
trap or b 


best results it's 


important to have 
constant up-to- 
the-minute market 
information. 
Fouke gives i. 


ag the jump on SEND TO- DAY 


the otber fellow. 
Se@e2e2ee0eee0 oe. etree ececeeeece 
FOUKE FUR | COMPANY 
274 Fouke Building, St. Mo. 
Put my name on your books for Fouke Market Re- 
~ — ~ Ri) , Sears eardn ad Go aow 
»00k an w totrap and grad bs e 
low prices on al] supplics—all F 1 FREE. ee 


Name 








Com Losses From Hog Diseases ) 





Can Be Prevented 


Newspapers are carrying reports of out- 
breaks of hog diseases in many sections of 
the corn belt. A large proportion of the 
losses Can be prevented through our method 
of treatment. 


For the past 6 years we have been special- 
ising on the diseases of swine, especially 
Neerotic —_ (intestinal infection), 
Swine Plague, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, or 
so calied Fiu. If your hogs are not doing as 
well as they should, let us know conditions, 
and what treatment given.if any. We wil! 
mati! you our booklet on diseases of swine 
and other information FREE. 

Know in advance when te deo, When your hogs start 
dying it may be too Our veterinarians have bed 
years of experience S * anc dling diseases of hogs 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1027 W. Broadway Council Bluffs, lowe } 











ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in a splendid Live Stock, Grass and Hay Propositien? 
This is a place that will return money on your invest- 
ment. Write for description and particulars to 

W. . Sherrick, Lake Village, Ark. 





| Need Money 

For sale by owner, 82.22 ar La Ferta, 
Texas. Price #4,000. H. H. PETERSEN, 650 Stanley 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





LAND GULTIVATION 


in the Fall should be of interest to every 
farmer. That is the time you can accom- 
plish many times the results than when 
ground is wet and cold 


Work yecur foul 
growths with a Me- 
— Quack Grass 
ger. It is the 
orig nal, and the one 
we all know is suc- 
cessful. The frame is 
Flexibie. The tooth 
has the proper curve 
and has a point, flat 
on the bottem and 
oval on the face. It 
will not weer out in 
one season so you can’t get it into the ground. 
Besides our regular tooth we make a Special 
Sow and Canada Thistle Tooth which is pleasing 
many farmers 
Write for free Boeklet en land Cultivation, 24 
standard sizes and prices, 
We will be glad to have you call at our exhibit 
at the Minnesota Btate Fair—Sept. 2 to 9 


JOS. J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 














For Sale—A 560 Acre Farm 
im No Hand Co., So. Dak., Twp. 116, Range 69, 4 miles 
so. of Orient on graded road; 220a. in cultivation— 
balance hay and pasture Jand. All in Section 25. 
Croas fenced; ¢ barn, granary, 4-room house; good 
well; Sa. alfalfa, hog meg) -_ grove, fruit trees; 
14 mi. from school. Pri 00 acre. Terms, $10,000 
down. Write or call on z B PUBRATH, Orient, 8. D. 
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Kanred Versus Turkey Red 
Wheat 

Observations of the 1922 wheat crop 
in Mills county, Iowa, have been made 
by the Mills County Farm Bureau with 
a view of comparing Kanred wheat 
with other winter varieties. Last year 
a earload of Kanred seed wheat was 
shipped into the county, and this sea- 
son a considerable number of farmers 
grew this variety. Twenty of these 
farmers have reported an average yield 
of 28 bushels for the Kanred wheat this 
year. 

Eleven of the reporters stated that 
Kanred was superior to Turkey Red in 
quality. Five could note no difference 
in the quality of the two, while two 
considered Kanred inferior to Turkey 
Red. 

In two reports received the growers 
thought that Kanred survived the win- 
ter in better shape than Turkey Red. 
Three reported Kanred stooling strong- 
er than Turkey Red, while one reported 
stooling in favor of Turkey Red. Five 
reported Kanred straw stronger; four 
reported the straw shorter and one re- 
ported it longer. Five reported the 
Kanred to ripen earlier than Turkey 
Red. 

In the twenty reports, twelve farmers 
thought the Kanred increased their 
vield from two to eleven bushels per 
acre, the average estimate being eight 
and one-half bushels. Five reported the 


vield the same, while three estimated | 


the Kanred yield lighter. Taking the 
average of all reports, the increased 
yield due to Kanred was 4.9 bushels 
per acre. 

The total acreage of Kanred wheat 
represented in the twenty reports was 
450 acres. Two of the farmers were un- 
decided about seeding winter wheat 
this fall. The remaining eighteen ex- 
pect to put in 1,537 acres, of which all 
but 90 acres will be Kanred. The three 
men who put in 90 acres of Turkey Red 
will also seed 105 acres of Kanred. 





Big Show at Waterloo 


Entries for the thirteenth annual 
Dairy Cattle Congress have poured into 
Waterloo from all corners of the na- 
tion, and the management of the show 
states that it will be the greatest dairy 
exposition in the history of Towa. The 
congress opens September 25 and con- 
tinues thruout the week. The herds 
that will be present come from Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and other states. Like the 1922 Dairy 
Congress, the fourth annual Interna- 
tional Belgian Show, held at Waterloo 
during the same week as the Congress, 
promises to surpass former goals in 
numbers and quality of exhibits. 





Selecting Seed Potatoes 


Early fall just before the vines die 
back is the time to select seed for next 
year’s potato crop, according to the po- 
tato specialist at the New York experi- 
ment station, at Geneva. Most growers 
prefer to harvest their potatoes after 
the vines have turned brown and dried 
up, as the tubers have then reached a 
desirable stage of maturity. Seed pota- 
toes selected at that time, however, or 
those taken from the bin next season, 
are not as desirable as 
from living plants, declares the station 
. because no choice can be had 
veen healthy and diseased plants or 
veen vigorous and weak plants. 
Hill selection enables the grower to 
from healthy, vigorous 
Plants only, as well as from the highest 

elding plants in the field. Results ob- 

ned in experimental plantings at the 
New York station show that 
ired in this way is quite superior to 

t taken at random after the crop is 
larvested,. 

Where a special seed plat has been 
Maintained from which all diseased 
Diants have been removed, the station 
*xpert advocates the selection of a suf- 
Ticient number of high-yielding hills to 
furnish seed for next year’s seed plat. 


seed selected 


expert 


hat 


n seed 


seed se 














The remainder of the tubers can then 
be used for planting the main crop. If 


they have no special seed plat, growers | 


will find it desirable to select 


their | 


seed potatoes in the field, avoiding all | 
weak and diseased plants and selecting | 


high-yielding hills so far as possible. 
The time and work involved in making 
the selection will be amply repaid by 
the increased yield in next year’s crop. 





Chicago Milk Producers Fully 
Organized 


More than half of the milk produced 
in the twenty-seven counties of 
cago’s dairy zone will be marketed co- 
6peratively during the next thirteen 
months, as a result of the successful 
campaign to organize milk producers 
under the marketing contract devised 
by the Farm Bureau committee of nine. 
The Milk Producers’ Coéperative Mar- 
keting Company attained its goal of 
6,000 signed contracts by September 
1 which were required to make the 
plan effective. 

The producers’ organization thus be- 
comes the dominating factor in the 
handling of Chicago’s milk supply. It 
will sell its product to the dealers and 
will not enter the retail field. 

The organization campaign was suc- 
cessfully conducted thru the combined 
efforts of the Milk Producers’ Market- 


| ing Company, the American Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, the [linois Agricul- 
tural Association and the state Farm 
sureaus of Wisconsin and Indiana. 





Iowa Gains in Tuberculosis 
Work 


During the month of August, Iowa 
stepped into a position among the lead- 
ing states in the federal-state accredit- 
ed herd tuberculosis eradication work. 
On September 1, the number of fully 
accredited Iowa herds was 1,061. There 
were, in addition, 3,740 herds which 
had successfully passed the first test. 
The herds now on the waiting list total 
4,514. 

Winnebago county still leads in ac- 
credited herds in the state, now having 
117. Marion with 71, Kossuth with 65 
and Hamilton with 64 are other coun- 
ties which have more than 50 accredit- 
ed herds. Shelby county will soon be 
among the leaders in clean herds, as 
the September 1 report shows that 
county to have 571 once-tested free 
herds. Winnebago has 468 such herds 
and Polk county has 282. 





New Name for Soy Bean 
Varieties 

An important change in the naming 
of soy bean varieties was urged at the 
meeting of the Corn Belt Seed Growers’ 
Association, which met at Columbia, 
Missouri, September 1. In discussing 
soy bean varieties at this meeting, it 
was brought out that one variety is 
known as the Medium Yellow in lowa 
and Missouri, while in Illinois it is 
called Mongol and in Indiana it is 
known as the Hollybrook. In order to 
clarify the situation the association 
recommends that the variety be known 
as Midwest and that the other 
names be discarded. Representatives 
of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
sota, North Dakota, Iowa and Missouri 
attended the 

Professor W. H. Smith has been se- 
lected to head the Illinois agricultural 
extension service. He will replace Dr. 
G. N. Coffey, who resigned to go to 
Ohio. Professor Smith is well-known 
thruout Illinois thru his as live 
stock extension specialist and also thru 
his position as superintendent of swine 
at the Illinois State Falr. 


meeting 





work 


Two members of the farm crops de- 
partment at Iowa State College have 
resigned to take up new work. E. N. 
Bressman will become head of the 
farm crops department at the New 
Mexico Agricultural College and C. S. 
Dorchester will instruct in farm crops 
at the Minnesota Agricultural College. 


Chi- | 
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Minne- | 








SELF-SERVICE 


Get This Leakproof Iron 
Drum With Easy 
Flowing Faucet 


a 137 










us fifty times 
longer to fill and handle 50 

gallon cans of EN-AR-CO Motor 
Oil than it does one 50-gallon iron 
drum. The difference is $17.50. 
This Difference Is 


Yours, 
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OTOR OIL, 


The Oil of a Million Tests 


Are you willing to serve yourself and save $17.50 on 
every 50 gallons of oil you buy, or are you going to con- 
tinue to pay the “long” price by buying in small quantities? 


Think of it! You can now buy this high grade, scientif- 
ically refined En-ar-co Motor Oil—the oil that is known 
to, and used by thousands of farmers everywhere, and 
endorsed and recommended by prominent tractor, auto- 
mobile and motor manufacturers, at the big cash saving of 
35 cents per gallon, or $17.50 when you buy it by the iron 
drum—by having it handy—by employing self-service. 
This big saving is made possible only by getting En-ar-co 
to you in quantity lots at the lowest possible expense. 
You know it costs less to handle fifty gallons of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil in one iron drum than fifty single gallons in 
fifty different packages. The difference in cost is 35c per 
gallon or $17.50 per iron drum—and this big cash saving 
is yours if you order En-ar-co Motor Oil by the iron drum. 


You know the National Refining Company. It has been 
serving the public for forty years and has the reputation 
among everyone of making the highest quality Petroleum 
Products on the market. Nobody has ever made any bet- 
ter, and your farm paper or your neighbor will tell you 
of the high standing of the Company, and the scientific- 
ally refined quality of the goods that we sell. 


Act Now! Order your drum of En-ar-co Motor Oil today. 
Advise what tractor, truck, automobile or light plant you 
want to use it for—we will send you the proper grade 
and guarantee immediate delivery. 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL® 
Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heny y If your dealer can’t sup- 
fron Drams (50 Gal.) ..........--0+. AE. ‘30.40 ply you, mail your order 
7 sy rman “coccr “3 direct to us at Cleveland, 


10-Galion Cang....... panes 
‘iis Ohio 
. 


6-Galion Cans....... eee eeebe 
1-Gallon Cans ..... ...:..ccoceseserceeeenee . 1.16 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Scientific Refining—In Business 40 Years 


Producers of Crude Oil, Refiners and Marketers—Four Modern Refineries 
—Complete Distributing Branches in 96 Cities, One of Which Is Near You 


National Headquarters, R-709 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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RUBEROID Roofing and Shingles 
for the Farm 


Make your roofing selection an in- 
vestment—not a sdeculation. 


When you are about to roof your 
residence or your barns, silos, sheds, 
or other buildings you will make a 
real investment by insisting upon 
genuine Ruberoid Strip-shingles, 
Smooth-surfaced, or Mineralized 
Roll-roofing (red or green). 


There are Ruberoid roofs still in ac- 
tual service after thirty years use— 
mighty substantial evidence that 
Ruberoid is a real investment. 


Talk Ruberoid over with your 
building-supply dealer. There is-a 
Ruberoid product to meet every roof- 
ing requirement. . 


Write for Ruberoid Roll-roofing and 
Strip-shingle folders (illustrated in 
color). 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston J 
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A Year to Pa 


for 
Thecushman 
«== Electric Power 


“Get ee and Light 


Plant Now—Enjoy 
It This Fall and Winter 
Here is your chance to have your farm equipped with ‘ 
a Cushman Farm Electric Plant right now, with only a small cash 


payment, and pay for it gradually during an entire year. 
Cushman Plants have always been sold for cash only, but a great many good 
reliable farmers today are not in a position to pay all cash for an Electric Plant, 
yet feel the necer », and we are going to meet them more than half way. We 
GZ, shail put ovt a limited number on this plan, and if you want a plant, with a year to pay 
a tid for it, let us hear from you as soon as possible. S 
Za You know the Cushman—the bigger, better, all-purpose Farm Electric Plant. Ithas plentyof — 
electric power for all the little jobs on the farm and will supply plenty of electric light for all your 
buildings ts engine is the famous 4 H. P. Cushman, known far and wide as the most reliable and useful 
engine for farm work ever built. Engine may easily be removed from piant, when not in operation, for all 
other power jobs about the farm. 


Y 


rof. L. W. Chase, formerly Alex Frank, Walton, Neb., wrote: 
Prof. Chase Knows a charge of Agricultural and “I have one of the best houses in 
Mechanical Engineering of the University of Nebraska, say “Tam Nebraska and my light plant ie in 
familiar with the Cushman Farm Electric Plant and highly recom- keeping with the house. | I join you 
mend it. From the viewpoints of durability, economy and general and several of my neighbors in 
usefulness, the Cushman belt drive is superior to anything with sayin there is nothing better than 
which I am acguainteu for farm operation.” a Cushman. 


Write for Circular and Price (16) 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 997 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Duties of County Agent 


In a recent statement the Secretary 
of Agriculture defines the field of work 
of the county agent as marked out by 
the Smith-Lever bill. 

The act of congress approved May 8, 
1914, and acts thereto, 
established coéperative agricultural ex- 
tension work between the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and state ag- 
ricultural colleges. Section 2 of that 
act defines the work as follows: 

“Sec. 2.—That coéperative agricultur- 
al extension work shall consist of the 
giving of instruction and practical dem- 
onstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or 
resident in said colleges in the several 
communities, and imparting to suci 
persons information on said subjects 
thru field demonstrations, publications 
and otherwise; and this work shall be 
carried on in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the state agricul- 
tural college or colleges receiving the 
benefits of this act.” 

It is thus made clear that the work 
of the coéperative extension employes, 
whether county agents, demon- 
stration agents, boys’ and girls’ club 
agents, or other coéperative extension 
workers, is educational. These exten- 
sion workers are public teachers paid 
with money largely raised from all of 
the people by taxation and are charged 
with giving instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics. Their work covers 
the entire rural field, which includes 
economic production, economic market- 
ing and the development of better 
home, community and social conditions. 


supplemental 


home 


As they are public teachers it is not 
a part of the official duties of extension 
agents to perform for individual farm- 
ers or for organizations the actual op- 
erations of production, marketing or 
the various activities necessary to the 
proper conduct of business or social 
organizations. They may not properly 
act as organizers for farmers’ associa- 
tions; conduct membership campaigns; 
solicit membership; edit organization 
publications; manage co6éperative busi- 
ness enterprises; engage in commercial 
activities; act as financial or business 
agents, nor take part in any of the 
work of farmers’ organizations, or of 
an individual farmer, which is outside 
of their duties as defined by the law 
and by the approved projects govern- 
ing their work. They are expected, 
however, to make available to organ- 
izations such information as will be 
helpful to them and contribute to the 
success of their work. 

The various federal laws provide that 
coéperative extension work shall be 
conducted in such manner as shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the state agricul- 
tural colleges. By an agreement be- 
tween these agencies, an extension di- 
rector located in each state is the rep- 
resentative of both the college and the 
department. He submits projects for 
extension work to the Secretary for ap- 
proval. 

In carrying out these projects, the 
law that no federal Smith- 
Lever money, except $10,000 per state, 
shall be paid to the states for codpera- 
tive extension work until “ an 
equal sum has been appropriated for 
that year by the legislature of such 
state, or provided by state, county, col- 
lege, local authority or individual con- 
tributions from within the state, for 
the maintenance of the coéperative ag- 
ricultural extension work provided for 
in this act.” 

Under a later act provision was made 
that “. moneys contributed from 
such outside sources . . . shall be 
paid only thru the Secretary of Agri- 


provides 





culture or thru state, county or munici- 
pal agencies, or local Farm Bureaus or 
like organizations, coédperating for the 
purpose with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” 

This makes it very clear that the 
law contemplates codperation with 
farmers’ organizations willing to co 
operate in the work with which the co- 
operative extension agent is charged. 
It is the duty of the extension agents 
to render such assistance whenever 
possible in his teaching capacity to any 
agricultural organizations desiring it. 
Furthermore, the work of these exten- 
sion agents can be the most effective 
where it is carried on with organized 
groups of rural people. It is entirely 
proper for any agricultural organiza- 
tion desiring to coéperate financially 
in the work of the extension agents to 
contribute funds for the support of 
such work, and these funds may be ac- 
cepted legally by the extension service 
of the agricultural colleges and by the 
federal government for work on ap- 
proved projects. 

In short, it is the business of the ex- 
tion of federal coéperative extension 
ricultural organizations which desire 
to codperate on approved projects. If 
more than one organization exists in a 
county he must coéperate with all fair- 
ly and impartially in the educational 
work in which they are mutually inter- 
ested. 

The Department of Agriculture must 
necessarily consider in its administra- 
tion of federal coperative extension 
funds the laws which have been passed 
by the various state legislatures in ac- 
cepting these funds and under which 
agreements have been made with those 
states for conducting this work. If 
special provisions relating to the meth- 
ods of coéperation with agricultural or- 
ganizations or other agencies are con- 
tained in the state laws, which do not 
conflict with the federal laws, it is 
clearly the duty of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept such provisions 
in a codperative project. 





Educating the Members 


A subscriber suggests that training 
leaders in coéperation is not the only 
job which must be accomplished, if bet- 
ter work is to be done in the coépera- 
tive field. 

“What’s the use of training man- 
agers,” he says, “when too many boards 
of directors don’t know enough. to keep 
a good man or to fire a bad one? The 
biggest job is not to train leaders in co- 
operative work, but to train the mem- 
bership of codperative societies so that 
they will know enough to select first- 
rate men to head their organizations.” 

There is more than a little truth in 
this statement. Not long ago we were 
talking with the manager of a farmers’ 
elevator regarding the association at 
the next station. “The board down 
there just got thru firing their man- 
ager,” said our informant. “Three years 
ago he could not get any cars and let 
corn pile up on him for a good many 
weeks. The market was going up and 
he made $10,000 because he was not 
able to ship the stuff. At the next 
annual meeting the board of directors 
congratulated him and raised his sal- 
ary. A year ago he had the same trou- 
ble about getting cars; but the market 
happened to be going the other way. 
This time he dropped $15,000. So now 
the board has decided he is a bum man- 
ager and is letting him out.” 

Undoubtedly we need better trained 
managers for codperative enterprises; 
but our subscriber is right when he 
says that this is not all that is needed. 
We need also—and perhaps even worse 
—members well enough educated in the 
principles of coéperative business so 
that they can estimate accurately the 
value of the services their leaders 
render. 
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Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renews!—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and g!\e cer- 
tificate number. 


Does it Pay to Tell the Truth? 


County Agent E. T. Robbins, of De 
Witt county, Illinois, has grounds for 
being a little doubtful on the above 
point. A few weeks ago he reprinted a 
statement from Wallaces’ Farmer, giv- 


ing a report of the government analysis 
of Peptonic, an alleged hog and poultry 
tonic. This is the quotation he used: 

“Analysis of Peptonic by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture shows what a small chance it 
has of filling the bill. It consists of ap- 
proximately 76 per cent salt, 7 per cent 
potassium permanganate, 9 per cent 
potassium bichromate and a_ small 
amount of starch. The best tonic for 
hogs is, as our staff veterinarian said 
in reply to a question the other day: 
Good pasture, clean water and a well- 
balanced ration. Salt in a bottle, at $6 
per, is of no more value in preventing 
swine diseases than salt in a self-feeder 
at 2 cents a pound.” 

Peptonic is manufactured in De Witt 
county. The manufacturers of the prod- 
uct immediately began an attack on the 
county agent thru the local papers. 
More than this, they quoted an en- 
dorsement of their company by the 
Clinton chamber of commerce. (Clinton 
is the county-seat of De Witt county.) 

We are sorry to note that Clinton 
business men do not believe that the 
protection of the farmers of their coun- 
ty against fakes of this sort is more 
important than giving support to local 
manufacturers. Fortunately, however, 
it is not to the business men but to the 
farmers of De Witt county that County 
Agent Robbins must turn for an en- 
dorsement of his action. The county 
agent deserves congratulations rather 
than criticism for warning the farmers 
of his county against a product whose 
claims the Department of Agriculture 
brands as “false and fraudulent.” 

















Trouble With Baby Chicks 


Some weeks ago an Iowa Service Bu- 
reau member wrote: 

“T have been having trouble with the 
—— Poultry Company, of this state. 
On March 24, I sent an order for 200 
Buff Orpington chicks. They told me 
I would have to send half the money 
before they would book the order. This 
amounted to $16. I sent it in and they 
promised to send me the chicks on 
April 17. I did not receive them. I in- 
quired of the company, and was in- 
formed that I should send the balance 
of the money, $16 more. When they 
got that money, they said they would 
ship the chicks on May 8. I didn’t get 
them. Made another inquiry. They 
ent back $16 and said they were ship- 
ping half of the order for chicks on 
May 23. The day came, but no chicks 
arrived. I wish you would see about 
the matter and let me know what can 
be done. T don’t want the chicks now 
and would like to get the rest of my 
Money back.” 

This complaint started a series of 
letters that wound up with the follow- 
ing notation on the last one we wrote: 
“The money refunded today,” and the 
Signature of the dealer. 


Yarham at Large Again 


Yarham, the rug man, whose busi- 
Ss methods have been discussed so 
trequently in these columns, is work- 
ng Marshall county, Iowa, just now. 
Keep an eye out for him and don’t 
chain up the dog. 


ne 


“We must get at the bottom of this 
ig remarked the mine operators, as 
they gave the public’s purse the once- 
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Made to onder 
forthe 


Farmer’s 


Practical experience with country roads 
produced this Goodrich 55. 

Rugged, long lasting, built in both 30x 3% 
an 30 x 3 sizes, it is made-to-order for 
Fords, Chevrolets, Willys-Overland, and 
other cars using these sizes. 

Tractorlike tread to grip any ground, 
and hold steadfast to the road against 
slipping and skidding. 

Fortified tread and sidewalls to withstand 
the “bite” of deep ruts. 

Made in one high quality only—the 
Goodrich Standard! 

And its price is down— the lowest of 
low-tide prices. 

Look this tire over at your nearest 
Goodrich Dealer, and you'll see sure 
return of service for every cent in its 
price. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 











THE TIRE FOR SMALL CARS) 
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. 19 Union Stock Yards - Chicago, Illinois P 


WHAT DO} 
LIVE-STOCK 


a t= 

Fa COST YOU? 
Rie. One million 
farmers have 
kept stock 
sound with 
LEMING’S VETERINARY REMEDIES 
Sold for 30 Years Under a Guarantee to Give 

Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 

Write for FREE Copy — 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY ADVISER 
It will save you Time and Money. FREE 

advice on stock diseases gladly given. 


FLEMING BROTHERS 








“25 Years at the Stock Yards’’—_4@ 








Steel Wheels _ 


Rearing pears ofl onrvicn bys GOODE 
any wagon good asnew. Low LESS i 
down—easy to load. No repairs. | 


EMPIRE tic ’Conios sicammeytn. | THE MEYER 





BSORBINE] SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


y TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OF F 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, | 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 





Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness | qyileney, back if Bennetts “Dia B Bee 
1 . | or Psules failtog °o le igi- 
re. a Sores, Cuts, nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 
ruises, Boot Chafes. It is a Genuine S-A-N-T-O0-N-I-N 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE and other pure drugs. No substitutes, 
. Santonin capsules cannot be sold for | 
7 Does not blister or remove the than our price; substitutes are worthiess at 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
$2 S0at le. deliv ‘9 colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians ese 
-2Va dott ¢, de ivered, Describe your case Bonnett’s ‘Big B's”. KR. F. Johanningmeter, 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. Luana, Jowa, saya: “Send 200 ‘Big B's. Have 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind, ree | tried others. but find no eqaal » 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- | . ey 50 
érated—only a few drops required ataa application. Price | 355 Hog Treating instruments, $1.50 
81.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. | 5. L. BONNETT 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | Menutecturing ‘Chemist 


215 Main Street 
Bioomingtos 
Hlinow 





CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest. ‘Built Strongest 
sts Longest.” No short turns, 

Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 













Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ES = ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
== “ Corn. 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. r roy y . le 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write W A N | EK D SE cane Te og hy 





MFG. C0., Box 269 Morton, Illinois. month. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa.8 
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“A better coffee is 
Butter - Nut- -Already the 
choice by the majority of 
housewives—Weli known 
—For sale everywhere” 














3b. tin can 





“When you are all tired out, when you ere hungr), when good food 
and coffee are necessary. That is the time to use 


A good meal deserves the best in coffee. Any meal is better with 


food coffee and there is no economy in poor coffee. 








Nn > 


Better a slice of bread with Butter-Nut coffee 
than a banquet with poor coffee. 

There is no economy in poor cream, milk, eggs 
or coffee The best is none too good for you.” 


PAXTON AND se 











Hb.tin can 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
5 °ACTORY DIRECT 


oj * 

A, Third Dollar” 
- Se oe Writes Frank Peterson,Rural 
Route No, 1, Atalissa lowa. 
Cut your own fence costs 
; to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

We Pay the Freight. 

Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Feénee, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Pept 296 wUNCIE IND. 


; merica’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 

























BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE soox 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY” 


HERSKOVITS |: 5 
stele) @) 













50-P WEST 28251. NEW YORK CITY. 





POULTRY. 


RAAAAAAAAARAAAAARAR esse 


PULLETS 


SPECIAL SALE 


Twelve-twenty weeks old Barron White Leghorns 
and Everlay Brown Leghorns. Also trap-nested 
yearling hens. Send at once for reduced prices 


Irving King & Sons, _lowa City, lowa 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Top notch, big type, heavy boned cock birds at 
one-half price; 8 cock birds at $2.00 each; 2 cock 
birds at €4.00 each, Shipped on approval. 

SKS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, towa. 


; H ; for broflers and all 
Highest Prices Paid fino visas or ive 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
square deal always. C. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Lilinols. 

DOGS. 


a 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 





: the Author 
America’s His CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129West 24th Street, New York 

















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 


English Shepherd dogs. Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
EAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 


PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 0 cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing. Nebraska. 

















( YHOICE February hatched White Wyandotte 
/ cockerels from trap-nested, prize winning stock; 
$3.00 and 65.00, 


H. V. Wright, Ames, Iowa. 





Keep Pilot Brand 
Shell Always Avail- 
able to Poultry 





Experts say: 


“Lime All the Time” 


“JT is advisable to keep oyster shell before laying 
hens all the time,” says the Poultryman of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. 





Hens can neither thrive nor lay profitably without 
lime, the essential material for egg shell. 


More Eggs — Better Fowls 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake, ay Fp 987% 


carbonate of lime, assures not only full potenti 
roduction from every hen, but builds strong, healthy 


owls. 
Clean, Pure Shell 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake is washed free from 


impurities, dried, ground and graded into two sizes, 
packed in 100-Ib. new 12-0z. burlap bags. 


If your dealer does not carry Pilot Brand, write us 
today, giving his name, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
: Sales Office: Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


“s No connection with any company of similar name 
Alfalfa See 











9% pure, 96.00 bushel, 
sacks free, track Con- 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


’ANKRED Seed Wheat, $1.25 per bu., 

machine run. Bags 30c each. Yields have run 

up to 51 bushels per acre. KE. G. Lewis Seed 
Co., Media, Ill. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


mM. W. Porth & Ce., Winfield, Kansas 














Patents and Trade Marks 
7Ol Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





BAIN &@2 FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys | 


The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience wo this department. Questions re! to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 
































Meeting of American Poultry 
Association 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Poultry Association, 
which convened at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, August 8, was apparently not an 
altogether harmonious gathering of 
men and women anxious to advance the 
interests of poultry over the United 
States. The hospitality of Knoxville was 
about the only topic on which there 
was unanimous enthusiasm and _ har- 
mony. 

The Black Giant chickens and the 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites were 
finally admitted to the Standard. It 
was expected that the Rose Comb 
Barred Rocks would also be admitted, 
but in this the friends of the breed 
were temporarily disappointed. The 
Black Giants will go into the American 
class, weights—cock 13, hen 11, cockerel 
10, pullet 8. The Rhode Island Whites 
will take the same weights as the Reds. 

The Leghorn is given the same 
weight despite an effort to increase it, 
but the disqualification as to weight 
is made at one-half pound for females 
and one pound for males, thus insuring 
that nearly standard weight birds only 
will be awarded prizes. 

In Ancomas the new standard will 
permit legs that are “yellow or yellow 
mottled with black,” in opposition to 
the recommendations of the committee 
that legs be yellow only. 

The Buttercups were put in the Con- 
tinental class, ear lobes being made 
white with over three-fourths red a 
disqualification. 

The name of the colored Muscovey 
ducks was changed to “Dark Muscovey” 
ducks. 

An important change in Bronze tur- 
key disqtialifications was as follows: 
“White or gray bars showing on tail 
feathers beyond main tail coverts.” 

There was no division made of the 
Barred Rocks. 

As to the Orpingtons, after much dis- 
cussion the words “pinkish white” were 
adopted as description of leg color. 

An egg standard was adopted which 
provides disqualifications, weights, in- 
structions for judging as to size, shape, 
color, uniformity of shell, texture, etc. 

A new chapter is to be introduced in- 
to the next Standard of Perfection, un- 
der the title of “Economic Quality of 
Standard Bred Fowls.” 

The color of Partridge colored birds 
was changed from rich mahogany to 
reddish bay in females. 

White Wyandotte description was 
changed from “short” in back, shanks 
and thighs to “medium in length.” Sil- 
ver Wyandottes and Golden Wyandottes 
were changed in name to Silver Laced 
and Golden Laced. 

An effort was made to disqualify the 
Wyandotte for any white in the ear 
lobe. A compromise was effected by 
making it a disqualification in cocker- 
els, hens amd pullets. White as a dis- 
qualification in ear lobes of all Amer- 
ican breeds was the action adopted fi- 
nally. 

The Rose Comb Buff and Red Pyle 
Leghorns were dropped from the stan- 
dard. 

A stroag effort was made to get the 
Single Comb Rhode Island Whites into 
the standard, the vote being 97 for to 
53 against, thus lacking the necessary 
two-thirds vote. 

Philadelphia was chosen for the next 
annual meeting place. 





A National Poultry Exposition will 
be held at the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds at the same time and in con- 
nection with the National Dairy Show. 
Hens with high egg production records 
are being entered from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Over 3,000 
birds will be on exhibition. The poul- 
try and dairy shows will open October 
7 and continue until October 14. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. if preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 








Where “Uncle Henry” Placed 
the Blame 


We want to call the attention of our 
younger citizens—the women—to some 
paragraphs written several years ago 
by “Uncle Henry” Wallace. 

We came upon this in his Sabbath 
school lesson on a day when the news- 
papers were sickeningly filled with sto- 
ries of the hanging of Ira Pavey; what 
he ate for his last meal, what he said, 
how his mother “took it”—what his 
mother and sister looked like—the re- 
actions of the event on other con- 
demned murderers. It seemed to be a 
juicy morsel under the reporter’s 
tongue that the mother of this man 
had no money to pay for lodging and 
slept in the public park when she went 
to say her last farewell to her son. The 
man’s history was given—the son of 
poor parents—became an incorrigible— 
sent to the reformatory—and on from 
bad to worse. 

In the same paper was the shocked 
tittle-tattle of men interviewed regard- 
ing the exposure of graft on the part 
of men in the public service of Des 
Moines as well as in other places. Re- 
ports of robberies, and of disgraceful 
orgies in the homes of people of sup- 
posed influence and position. 

We want to call to the attention of 
our women citizens what “Uncle Hen- 
ry” is still saying—the printed word 
does not die: 

“We have begun in high places; have 
brought to light the iniquities of the 
men who have been wasting in riotous 
living and in wild speculation the funds 
of the widows and the orphans. We 
have been bringing to light the robber- 
ies that have been perpetrated by the 
great corporations, the theft of fran- 
chises thru bribery of jurors in our 
great cities. All this is simply the be- 
ginning. Now that the attention of the 
public has been directed to the wrongs 
and abuses that have prevailed and to 
the vast sums which they have been 
obliged to pay in the way of taxes as a 
penalty for failure to discharge their 
duty as citizens, they will demand 
righteous dealing in all lines from the 
city government down to township 
trustees. When this work has been 
done, when the great public begins to 
see that ‘righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion’ and that ‘sin is a reproach to any 
people’ and that the standard of right- 
eousness is the law of the Lord and 
that men can not be trusted who act 
thru mere expediency, they will begin 
to realize the necessity for a purer life, 
such as can come only thru a revival 
of old-fashioned religion and old-fash- 
ioned honesty.” 

When the wrong men get into office, 
the farmers are often blamed for it: 
“The farmers took no interest,” “The 
farmers stayed in the fields.” We are 
confident that now that the women 
have the ballot there will be fewer 
farmers in the fields on election days, 
that farm men and women will not fail 
to discharge their duties as citizens. 





Two Picnics Out of Many 


The editor of Hearts and Homes re- 
cently had the pleasure of attending 
two of the many annual picnics of the 
various Farm Bureau organizations. 
One of these pienies was at Hampton, 
in Franklin county; the other at Rock- 
well City, in Calhoun eounty. 

Tho the day at Hampton was rainy, 
there was a large crowd; a good band 
that “pepped” every one up, and made 
them believe that the day after all was 
hot so bad, and a parade of floats that 
would have done credit to any parade. 
These floats were decorated in compe- 





os 
ject which was being carried on thru 
the Farm Bureau. 

If anyone thinks it is easy to deco- 
rate a float, let him try it on an auto- 
mobile and then multiply the labor by 
about six. It is just about as easy to 
decorate a float as it is to decorate a 
space for a farm exhibit or a county 
exhibit at a state fair. Each float de- 
served a prize. Despite the weather, a 
flock of bluebirds on the canning club 
project float twittered and sang to the 
pleasure of all. A ball game also held 
the crowd. Every one was cordial, 
every one was bringing his good time 
with him and leaving 61d man gloom 
at home. 

At Rockwell City there was a very 
large crowd. We were told that a small 
town of 1,400 automobiles was on the 
grounds. In all the crowd, there was 
nothing but consideration for the com- 
fort and convenience of the guests, and 
absolute order. Even the babies forgot 
to cry. There also was a very good 
band to enliven the day, and in addf- 
tion the Ladies’ Glee Club from Man- 
son furnished delightful musie. The 
dinner was a real dinner, with free 
lemonade and coffee as extras. 

Of course there were speeches and a 
ball game and a wrestling match—but 
the big thing was the people. It is in- 
spiring to see the men and women of 
the open country coming together in 
such groups as the above—and these 
were only two picnics out of hundreds 
—for the purpose of a social good time. 

This movement is really the harvest 
of the several years of sowing by ex- 
tension workers. It is the law of the 
harvest that one reaps more than he 
sows; surely the workers in the exten- 
sion fields this year must feel that the 
crop is a good one, when men and wo- 
men whose own standards for them- 
selvés demand service will give of their 
time to become leaders in Farm Bureau 
work. Many of these leaders are on 
“Easy street” with money in the bank; 
others may still be waiting till the 
grain is threshed and the corn husked 
to get their bills paid, thus giving 
heavily when they give of their time 
and energy. All show the same present- 
day farm spirit of pride in service and 
a genuine desire to coéperate in the 
larger movements of farming. 





SOME BRAN RECIPES 


Bran Macaroons—One cup of flour, one 
cup of bran, one tablespoonful of butter 
or butter substitute, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, three-fourths cup of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, @ 
pinch of salt. Cream the butter and su- 
gar; add milk and egg well beaten, then 
the dry ingredients; stir well together; 
drop from a spoon on a buttered tin; bake 
in oven about ten minutes. This will 
make three dozen. 

Bran Cookics—One cup of bran, one cup 
of white flour, one-half cup of graham 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter or but- 
ter substitute, one egg, one cup of sugar, 
one-fourth cup.of molasses, one-half cup 
of milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one-half teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
together butter and sugar, egg and milk; 
add the dry ingredients; drop the mixed 
batter with spoon in well greased pan; 
bake about twenty-five minutes in hot 
oven. This will make three dozen cookies. 

Bran Cookies—One-half cup of sugar, 
one-fourth cup of butter or butter sub- 
stitute, one egg, one cup of bran, one- 
half teaspoonfn! of baking powder, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, flour to make stiff enough to han- 
dle (about three-fourths of a cup). Cream 
butter; add sugar gradually; then egg 
well beaten; stir in bran and all milk and 
flour; roll, shape and bake for fifteen 
minutes in moderate oven. Make same 
size as ginger-snaps. 

Baken Bran Custard—One cup of bran, 
two and one-half cups of hot milk, one- 
half cup of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, 
three slightly beaten eggs. Mix all togeth- 
er and bake in a buttered dish until cus- 
tard is firm. The yolks of three eggs may 
be used in pudding, and the whites used 
for a meringue to be browned slightly on 


tition, each float representing a pro- | pudding. 








Life Partners 


HE union of Nature, Science and the 
Farmer is a partnership for life. 





In the gclden sheaves of living wheat, and 
in the waving, shimmering fields of barley, 
Nature stores the vital elements of human 
power and energy which Science converts 
into Grape-Nuts—the famous body-building 
food. 


Grape-Nuts with milk or cream is a com- 
plete food, which contains aH the nutrition 
(including the mineral elements) required for 
making rich, red blood, and for building sturdy 
body tissue, sound bone structure and strong, 
healthy nerve cells. 


The 20-hour baking process makes Grape- 
Nuts easy to digest and develops that deli- 
cious, sweet flavor and crispness that has 
made this food a favorite the world over. 


“There’s a Reason” 


jr Grape:Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Ino, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





























Old Carpets Made Into 
Beautiful, New Rugs 


Why throw away your old carpets when there is so 
much good material in them? We will tear up your 
old carpets, clean and re-weave them into fluffy, new, 
serviceable rugs. In this way you have, at compar- 
atively small cost, beautiful rugs that will wear for years. 


Send for our free catalog telling about our methods, 
how to ship your carpets, and complete price list. 


NOTE: If any rug agent calls, be sure he carries proper 


credentials, i cluding shipping tags, of the Reliable R 
Co. of Des M. ines. aalsetaiittins 


RELIABLE RUG COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


























Do your buying 
from firms adver- 
tising in 


840 Twelfth Street 
WALLACES’ 


alety First s 


If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER 
the articles you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you 
names of reliable firms from whom you can make 
the purchase. 
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Dooce BRotTHers 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Dodge Brothers have built into this car 
every quality which you would naturally 
look for in a serviceable and attractive 
coupe. 


The lines are clean cut and dignified. The 
steel body, electrically welded into a 
unit, is noiseless and exceptionally light. 
It is the first all-steel coupe body ever 
marketed. The enamel baked on the sur- 
face of the steel, retains its original lustre 
for years. The carrying compartments 
are roomy and convenient. The seat is 
upholstered in genuine leather. Exit and 
entrance are made easy by the unusual 
width of the doors. 


In short, the fundamental purpose of the 
car is evident in every detail—to render 
practical, everyday service at a mini- 
mum cost. 


The price is $980 f. o. 


b., Detroit 


Dopnse GROTHERS 





Mechanics Wante 








Garages, Auto and Tractor Manufactur- 
ers want our students because they know 
they really have had a practical training on all 


types of motors, tractors, electrical equipment, batteries, vulcanizing, steam engineering, welding, 
overhauling. Besides, our students have a business training. Come to Fargo, the largest machinery 


distributing point in the world. 
acre. Is full of auto, tractor and truck equipments. 


a business of your own and be sure of success. 
now for information 
HANSON AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
**Lergest Practical Schoel’’ 

Fargo, No. Dak. 





The Northwest wante practical trained men 


School covers one 
Get ready now for a good paying job or start 
Write 


Free Radio instructions with each course. 





f77 TOWER'S * 
FISH BRAND SLICKER 


It's the Patented Features 
the Special Materials and 
Workmanship ‘fat make 


eB 
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Difference 


EVERYWHERE “GOWER? 


BOSTON 





CHOICE", HONEY 


third zone 


a: 
7H BRNO 
10 10 Ib. pail | by in- in- 


sured parcel post 
for $1.85 up to and 


Write for quantity prices by freight. 
7. Cc. DAVIS, 


Corydon, Iowa 


TO LANDOWNERS 
Handy Pocket Size of Ropp’s 
New Calculator —saves figur- 
ing, prevents mistakes. An- 

@wers almost any farm problem. 
Sent free with catalog of 


Square Deal 
Fence 









= already received a Answers 
Almost Any 
Question 
That 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE C2. Arises 
3848tadustriat Street, Peoria, tilincis on the 
Farm 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








stonally bet made y by additi 
the artorty reviews. 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
are as they were made originally Ld _—— Wallace, with such slight ch \nges as may Oocca- 
a to the lesson text. 


This statement may not always apply to 


h issue of Wallaces’ Varmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo) Lesson must not be repro- 
p, suced by any otber paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





The Birth of John the Baptist 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 1, 1922. (Luke, 1: 8-22.) 


“And it came to pass, while he exe- 
cuted the priest’s office before God in 
the order of his course, (9) according 
to the custom of the priest’s office, 
his lot was to enter into the temple of 
the Lord and burn incense. (10) And 
the whole multitude of the people were 
praying without at the hour of in- 
(11) And there appeared unto 
him an angel of the Lord standing on 
the right side of the altar of incense. 
(12) And Zacharias was troubled when 
he saw him, and fear fell upon him. 
(13) But the angel said unto him, Fear 
not, Zacharias: because thy supplica- 
tion is heard, and thy wife Elisabeth 
shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt 
call his name John. (14) And thou 
shalt have joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. (15) For he 
shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
and he shall drink no wine nor strong 


drink; and he shall be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s 
womb. (16) And many of the children 


of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord 
their God. (17) And he shall go before 
his face in the spirit and power of Eli- 
jah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the disobedient to 
walk in the wisdom of the just, to make 
ready for the Lord a people prepared 
for him. (18) And Zacharias said unto 
the angel, Whereby shall I know this? 
For I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years. (19) And the angel 
answering said unto him, I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God; and 
I was sent to speak unto them, and to 
bring thee these good tidings. (20) And 
behold, thou shalt be silent and not 
able to speak until the day that these 
things shall come to pass, because thou 
believedst not my words, which shall 
be fulfilled in their season. (21) And 
the people were waiting for Zacharias, 
and they marveled while he tarried in 
the temple. (22) And when he came 
out, he could not speak unto them: and 
they perceived that he had seen a vi- 
sion in the temple: and he continued 
making signs unto them, and remained 
dumb.” 


The lessons of the quarter are taken 
entirely from the gospel of Luke, one 
of the three synoptic gospels—Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. These gospels 
are called synoptics because they give 
a general view of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, as distinguished from 
the gospel of John, which was written 
some time after the first three, to com- 
plement or fill up what, in the light of 
subsequent history, was lacking in 
them. A better reason, we think, for 
the use of the term would be that these 
three gospels present the teachings 
and life of Jesus from the same stand- 
point, that of the common people, the 
people of Galilee. In these three gos- 
pels His humanity is brought to the 
forefront in connection with His 
mighty works, thus leading the plain 
people to ask themselves from what 
they heard Him teach and what they 
saw Him do: Must not this be more 
than man? Thus the conviction of His 
came to them apparently by 
own reasoning, and was first 
voiced by Peter, about the middle of 
the ministry of Jesus and fully realized 
by His followers only after the final 
proof of His divinity, His resurrection 
from the dead. The synoptics begin 
with His humanity. John begins his 
gospel with a distinct enunciation of 
His divinity. The synoptics deal only 
with the Galilean life, except the last 





week. John’s gospel deals almost en- 
tirely with His ministry in Judea. 

It may be well to state in this open- 
ing lesson that Jesus Himself wrote 
nothing; nor were His teachings com- 
mitted to writing until in the last half 
of the first century. Evidently the first 
of these gospels that was written was 
by John Mark, in all probability the 
young man, or rather boy, who followed 
Jesus after His arrest at Gethsemane, 
and then ran away. He was the son 
of the woman in whose house the last 
supper was observed, and the nephew 
of Barnabas. He was therefore familiar 
with all the disciples, but is supposed 
to record Peter’s remembrance of the 
teachings of his Master. Matthew was 
himself an apostle, and, judging from 
the frequent quotations from the Old 
Testament, his was a gospel especially 
for the Jew. It is much fuller than that 
of Mark. Luke was not an apostle, but 
a companion of Paul, a physician. He 
represents himself as an editor, an in- 
vestigator, the historian, having for the 
basis of his gospel the sayings of Jesus 
that had been committed to writing by 
those who had known Him personally. 
This admitted origin of the four gos- 
pels sufficiently accounts for the varia- 
tions and sometimes apparent contra- 
dictions. Honest witnesses of any 
event never tell the same story in ex- 
actly the same way. If these gospels 
were alike in language down to the mi- 
nutest details, we would be justified 
on pronouncing them forgeries. 

The lesson is taken from Luke, and 
is the result of his investigations as a 
historian. None of the other gospels 
contain this story. It is early morning 
in Herod’s temple in Jerusalem. Some 
time before daylight the superintend 
ing priest had aroused the priests in 
attendance, about fifty in number, to 
make in two separate bands the tour 
of inspection of the temple. They had 
come to the hall of Gazith to draw lots 
as to the part of the service of the day 
that should fall to each. A priest on 
the pinnacle of the temple reported the 
first gleam of day. A three-fold blast 
of a silver trumpet now awakened the 
sleeping city. The second lot was now 
cast to determine what priests should 


offer sacrifice, who should trim the 
golden candlestick, and who should 
make ready the incense within the 


holy place. The worshipers now crowd- 
ed into the temple. The lamb to be of- 
fered for the sins of the whole people 
was brought, sprinkled with water, and 
bound by the altar of burnt offering. It 
was then slain and its blood sprinkled 
as the law provided. Then the third 
lot was cast, to indicate the one priest 
who was to receive the crowning honor 
of his whole life, never to be repeated 
by him, that of acting as mediator be 
tween God and man, and henceforth to 
be counted worthy of the highest hon- 
or known to a priest of God That 
was the offering of incense in the holy 
place. 

The lot fell on an old priest, Zacha- 
rias, of the course of Abijah, which 
was one of the twenty-four courses in- 
to which the priesthood had been divid 
ed since the days of Solomen. Each 
course was in actual service twice in 
the year and for a week at atime. He 
was a country priest, this Zacharias 
married to the daughter of a priest 
but who, alas, was childless and hence 
liable to divorcement. 

Childlessness was the greatest sor- 
row that could come to the Hebrew 
wife. Zacharias and his wife were two 
of the good, old-fashioned country pet 
ple, who, in that evil time, when bloody 
Herod yet ruled, believed the Scr!p- 
tures, kept the law of Moses, and wait- 
ed prayerfully and patiently for the 
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coming of the Messiah, the consolation 
of Israel. 

Let us watch this good old man, who 
has been chosen of God by the lot to 
appear before Him and offer incense at 
the holy place, which was understood 
to represent the prayers and interces- 
sions of the whole people. He chose 
two friends or relatives as associates. 
One reverently removes what was left 
on the altar from the evening sacrifice, 
and then withdraws, walking backward 
from the holy place. The other then 
prings live coals from the altar of 
burnt offering outside and spreads 
them on the altar of incense to its very 
edges; and then he, too, withdraws in 
the same way. Zacharias now enters 
the holp place, lighted by the sacred 
seven-branched candlestick, and while 
the people outside summoned by the 
great temple organ, are prostrate on 
their faces in prayer, Zacharias at a 
given signal sprinkles the incense on 
the coals on the altar, which stands di- 
rectly in front of the veil which sepa- 
rates the holy place from the holy of 
holies. 

As the cloud of incense rises, he sees 
that he is not alone, as he supposed, in 
this place where God met with His peo- 
ple. He trembles as he beholds a hu- 


man form which he knows is not hu- 
man, for he carries a message from 


God, the message being that to this 
pious couple there shall be born in due 
time a son, a son sent in answer to 
their prayers. This son, like Samuel, 
Samson and Elijah, is to be a Nazirite 
from his birth, sanctified from the 
womb, and is to be that Elijah, not in 
person but in spirit and power, pre- 
dicted by Malachi, the last of the Old 
Testament prophets. It was too good 
news to be true, and Zacharias cries 
out I am old, and my wife is well 
stricken in years. How shall I know? 
And the answer is: “I am Gabriel, that 
stands in the presence of God,” and I 
am sent to give you these good tidings. 
Since you ask a sign, you shall have it. 
You shall be dumb and not able to 
speak until the day these things be 
performed, because thou believedst not 
my words, which shall be fulfilled in 
their season”: a rebuke, but kindly; 
“for he knoweth our frame.” His dis- 
belief hindered not the blessing, but 
gave an occasion to confirm it. Much 
more must have been spoken, of which 
this is but the synopsis; for an unusu- 
al length of time elapsed, and the peo- 
ple wondered and waited in suspense 
for the return of this one man chosen 
by lot from all the priesthood to offer 
the prayers and supplications of all 
israel before God. Then when he re- 
turned to the platform outside, from 
which at the close of this solemn serv- 
ice he was expected to pronounce the 
benediction upon the _ people, his 
blanched face showed that something 
unusual had occurred; and when he 
could not pronounce the benediction 
with his voice, but simply with his 
hands, they knew that there had been 
to him some special revelation, that he 
had seen a vision which he was not 
able to reveal. What must have been 
the feelings of Elisabeth at this time? 
So at the end of his administration in 
the temple the old couple went back to 
their country home, awaiting the ful- 
fillment of a prophecy which could not 


be spoken in words, but which Zacha- 
rias evidently made known in writing, 
even including the name of the child. 


I 


For when they would have named the 
child Zacharias after the name of his 
lather, his mother answered and said, 
“Not, so, but he shall be called John.” 
Not being satisfied to give the child a 


name that had belonged to none of 
their kindred, they made signs to his 
i s to what they would have him 
ca d And he took a writing tablet 
and wrote on it, “His name is John.” 
‘mediately Zachariah’s tongue was 


All the 
thes. 


What 


“and he spake, blessing God.” 
veople living near heard of 
things and naturally wondered 

this child was to be. We are told 

(verse 67) that “Zacharias was filled 
With the Holy Spirit and prophesied” 

to the effect that John was to “go be- 

fore the face of the Lord to make ready 





his ways.” Farther on we read that 
“The child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the desert till the 
day of his showing unto Israel.” 

Supernatural, some will say, and 
therefore a mere story. But what mor- 
tal mind ever conceived a story like 
this and told itin-such simple fashion? 
Supernatural? And why not? All re- 
ligion that has ever had any grip on 
humanity, that has ever molded and 
fashioned the human soul into the im- 
age of God, is, and in the very nature 
of things must be, supernatural. Sci- 
ence has taught us that between the 
material and the lowest form of life, 
that of the microbe, there is a chasm 
as wide as that which separates the 
heavens from the earth. The microbe 
is supernatural to mere matter, for it 
has life. The plant is supernatural to 
the mierobe; the animal to the plant, 
and man to the animal; even as God, 
if He reveals Himself to man, must do 
jt thru the supernatural. This is the 
last age that should’ cavil at the 
thought of the supernatural. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Happy Jack Squirrel’s Stolen 
Nuts 


Something was wrong with Happy Jack 
Squirrel. There was no doubt about it; 
something was very wrong indeed with 
Happy Jack! He was racing up and down 
the old hollow chestnut tree, now in it, 
now out, now running ‘round and ‘round it, 
and all the time scolding as fast as his 
tongue could go. His voice grew angrier 
and angrier, and then all at once he sat 
down in his doorway, buried his face in 
his hands, and began to cry. 


“Boo, hoo, hoo!"" sobbed Happy Jack 
Squirrel. 
Just then along came Chatterer the 


Red Squirrel, who is own cousin to Happy 
Jack the Gray Squirrel. Chatterer is a 
mischief-maker. He likes to see other 
people in trouble. As soon as he saw 
Happy Jack sitting in his doorway crying, 
he put his hands on his hips, ran out his 
tongue at Happy and called shrilly: 


“Cry-baby Cripsey! 
His mammy’s name is Dippsey!” 


Happy Jack stopped crying. ‘I’m not 
a cry-baby!”” he shouted. “I bet you'd 
cr® if someone had stolen all the nuts you 
had been hiding away for winter!”’ 

Chatterer grinned. He does not love his 


cousin, Happy Jack, and it tickled him 
immensely to think that someone had 
stolen Happy Jack’s nuts. Happy Jack 


He glared at Chatterer; 
then he said slowly “IT believe that you 
know where my nuts are.” 

“Perhaps I do and perhaps I don't,”’ re- 
plied Chatterer, provokingly. 

“You're a thief!'"’ erfed Happy Jack. 

“I'm not!” 

“You are!’’ 

‘T’m not!’ 

“You are!” 

There they were facing each other, two 
little cousins, one in a gray suit 
other in red, both so angry that they 
danced up and down. It wasn’t pretty to 
see nor nice to hear. 

Suddenly Happy Jack sprang at Chat- 
terer. I'll teach you to steal my nuts!” 
he cried. 

Now Happy Jack is twice 
cousin, Chatterer, and the 
idea of fighting. So 
on the very tip of a 


saw that grin. 


as big as his 
latter had no 
away he raced out 
branch of the old 





chestnut and made a flying leap over into 
the next tree, and after him ran Happy 
Jack, crying, “Stop thief! Stop thief!’ 
at the top of his voice. 

My, but that was an exciting race thru 
the tree tops! But Happy Jack couldn't 
catch his nimble cousin, who, just to 
tease him, kept always just out of reach. 
Finally they stopped to rest in the old 


apple tree under which sat Peter Rabbit 


and Johnny Chuck. 


“Whats’ all this fuss about?” asked 
Peter Rabbit 
“He stole my nuts,’ said Happy Jack, 


pointing at Chatterer. 


“No such thin " sputtered Chatterer. 





Peter Rabbit turn¢ od to Johnny Chuck 
and winked one eve Then he held up a 
warning hand Listen,’ said he. Way 
off in t Gr ] t they heard a voice 

f, thief!’’ It was 
y Ja) 

Happy Ja od then who had 
stolen his nuts Iie held out his hand to 
Chatterer. ‘I take it all back,”’ he said. 


Chatterer grinned What 
i ll find your nuts for you?” 
" replied Happy Jack. 
“Agreed,” said Chatterer, as he 
pered off toward home. 
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}, Flake story 


Of all the good things to eat, not one will afford you 
more delight than Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! In flavor and 
crispness, Kellogg’s are the most fascinating cereal food 
you ever put in your mouth! And, you’ll prove that to 
be a fact just as quickly as you try some! 


Children insist upon Kellogg’s, for Kellogg’s are never 
tough or leathery; they’re just like they come out of the 
Kellogg ovens! And, Kellogg flavor appeals to the little 
folks just as it does to every member of your family! 


Don’t put off this wonder-treat! Order Kellogg’s Corn 




















Flakes for tomorrow’s breakfast! 


Be certain you get KELLOGG’S— 
those delicious Corn Flakes in the RED 
and GREEN package. 
signature of W. K. Kellogg, originator 
of Toasted Corn Flakes. 
F S$ GENUINE WITHOUT IT! 


It bears the 


NONE ARE 


gi 


CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 





Then he started along the Lone Little 
Path that twists and winds thru the Green 
Forest. Presently he met Bobby Coon. 

“Good morning, Bobby Coon,”’ said he, 
with his very best bow. Bobby looked at 
Chatterer sharply. When Chatterer is po- 
lite, you may be pretty sure that he has 
some favor to ask. 

“Morning,” growled Bobby Coon. 

Chatterer pretended not to notice Bob- 
by’s grumpy manner. ‘‘They tell me you 
are a great traveler and have seen much 
of the world, Bobby Coon,” said he. “It 
must be fine to have seen so much.” 

Now Bobby Coon felt greatly flattered 
to hear this. He swelled himself out in a 
very important manner and cleared his 





throat. ‘‘Yes,’’ he boasted, ‘‘there isn’t 
Green 


Meadows that I don't know about. I 


| know whefe everybody lives and——” 


“Oh, Bobby Coon, it can't be that you 
know where everybody lives! That really 


can't be, for some folks are so very clever 


in hiding their homes,” said Chatterer, 
pretending to be very doubtful. 

| Pooh!" said Bobby Coon disdainfully. 
“There is no one so clever that he can hide 





his house from me.” 
“Not even Sammy Jay?’’ asked Chatter- 
er, With an air of great doubt. 


“Ho, ho, ho!” kughed Bobby Coon. 
“Why. Sammy Jay lives in the little 
spruce tree that stands half-way down the 
hill between the Crooked Little Path and 


Pine.” 
(Continued 


the Great 
week) 


next 


DELICIOUS PEACH BUTTER 


Take firm peaches, wash and wipe them, 
then haly remove the seeds and run the 
halves thru a meat grinder without peel- 
ing Measure two-thirds as much sugar; 


add a small nt of water to the peach- 
es to start them, and cook to a pulp; put 


amou 


in the sugar and cook until the mixture is 
thick and clear. It may be cooked in the 
oven if desired. Long, slow cooking gives 
an exceptionally rich flavor. 


If desired, apples may be added to the 


peach butter and extend the flavor. As 
much as half and half may be used with 
either tart or sweet apples 


The easiest way to be reconciled to age 
is to observe a few young simpletons try- 
ing to act smart. 








OVERALLS 

EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


The Best is Always the Cheapest 


When buying Welch’s Standard 
Overalls you don’t pay a prem- 
ium for non-essential extras, nor 
do you sacrifice quality for the 
sake of low price; what you do 
get is an honest made garment 
that fits well, wears well, and 
gives you real overall satisfaction. 


L429 Hy Gr elele} .¢ 
COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS: — !OWA 


TRAPS-GUNS 


Trappers’ Supplies at lowest prices. 
pers Guide, Catalog of Trappers Suppites, Game 
Laws, Fur Market tnformation. Al! sent Free. 


E. W. BIGGS & CO., 147 Slap Sultans 




















Hunting Bearch 
Lights, Animal 
Baite, and ail 
Write for Trap- 
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The most satisfactory belt he 
has ever used, says Harold H. 
Holtzman, of Wheaton, Illinois, 
is the Goodyear Klingtite Belt. 
First he threshed with it, then 
used it in silo-filling, corn-shell- 
ing, hay-pressing, Sods grinding 
and wood-cutting. 


“It is a powerful belt,’’ Mr. 
Holtzman reports, “‘delivering 
steadily and sturdily the full 
power required for the cutting 
and for forcing the ensilage up 
the stackpipe. It holds the 
pulleys in a slipless grip, yet 
runs freely, so that there is 
never any worry about over- 
heating the engine bearings. It 
performs the same in any 








weather.”” Goodyear Klingtite 
Belts need no breaking in. Their 
special construction so distrib- 
utes the load that ply separa- 
tion is unknown to them. They 
outwear ordinary belts, and 
earn their reputation as the 
best help on the farm. 


Efficient, economical Good- 
year Klingtite Belts come in 
endless type for all heavy duty 
andinsuitablelengthsfor water- 
pumping, _ cream - separating, 
churning, electriclighting plant, 
washing machine and other 
light drives. For further infor- 
mation, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 




















\ The Disintecting White Paint 


Carbola is both paint and powerful 
disinfectant in one. Much easier to 
apply, gives better results and costs 
less than whitewash and disinfec- 
tants. Just mix Carbola powder with 
water and it’s ready to use. No wait- 
ing or straining. Does not spoil if 
left standing in pail. Does not clog 
sprayer. Does not peel or fiake. Pow- 
erful disinfectant sel its strength 
on wall. Used, with brush or sprayer, 
by thousands of dairy and poultry 
farms. 
Your hardware, paint, seed or drog dealer bas 
rbola, or can get it. If not, order direct, 
Satisfaction or money back 

10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 & postage 

20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered 

50 Ibs. (50 | $5.00 delivered 

200 Ibs. (200 gals.) $18.00 delivered 

Trial package and booklet 30c. 
Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. N Long Island City, N.Y. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Blackleg Aggressin 


NATURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


OR 
Blackleg Filtrate 


CULTURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 








Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department 


|| PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















MORE MILK 


VITAMINERAL will increase milk flow and 

butter fat: successfully treat abortion, sterfi!ty, 
malnutrition, paralysis and rickets. 
VEE ASSEER AL. 

ah a. Mey — 


atio 
Yeast Vitamines and selected m 
Ww price: Free Book. Send ¥ veterinarian'’s name 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1223 N. Washington St., Peoria, Illinois 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute 


their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management wil! be cheerfully answered. 








Ripened Versus Sweet Cream 
Butter 
The flavor and keeping qualities of 
butter 
and from sweet 
compared by the dairy department of 


churned from ripened cream 


cream were recently 


Iowa State College. 

It was found that in thirty-one cases 
out of forty the butter 
cream obtained the higher scores when 
scored after it 
the market in Chicago and New York. 
In four experiments the sweet cream 
butter higher, while for five 
experiments the scores were the same. 
The average score on flavor was 37.6 
for the ripened cream butter and 36.2 
for the sweet cream product. 

After two months holding in cold 
storage, the ripened cream butter ob- 
tained the higher score in nineteen out 
of forty-two comparisons. The sweet 
cream butter ranked higher in seven- 
teen experiments, while in six cases 
the score was the same. The average 
score on flavor was 35.4 for the ripened 
cream butter, as against a score of 
35.5 for the sweet cream butter. 

When the butter had been in cold 
storage for nine months, the sweet 
cream butter secured the higher score 
in fifteen out of twenty-six experi- 
ments, the ripened cream butter scor- 
ing higher in seven, while the scores 
were identical in four experiments. 
The average score on flavor was 35 
for the sweet cream butter, compared 
with 32 for the ripened cream butter. 

From these comparisons it appears 
that when butter is to be sold for im- 
mediate consumption the highest-scor- 
ing product is secured from ripened 
cream. If, however, the butter is to 
be held for some time in storage, sweet 
cream butter will excel that churned 
from ripened cream. 


from ripened 


immediately reached 


scored 





Vaccination for Contagious 
Abortion 


Veterinarians at the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station have for some time 
past been experimenting with the use 
of vaccination to prevent contagious 
abortion in cows. The work reported 
thus far 
nated cattle and 100 controls, or un- 
vaccinated animals, in 42 herds in the 
state. All of these cattle have been 
kept under ordinary farm conditions. 

Out of 127 unbred heifers that were 
vaccinated previous to conception, 22 
per cent aborted, while 33 per cent of 
those not vaccinated aborted. These 
results were satisfactory than 
those obtained from open cows in in- 
fected herds that had never aborted. 
Only 8 per cent of these cows aborted 
after vaccination, as contrasted to 56 
per cent of abortions in the unvacci- 
nated cows. 

The vaccine proved to be worth little 
for open that had 
aborted, as the rate of abortion was 
reduced but 1 per cent by the treat- 
ment. In the case of pregnant cows 
that had not aborted, the use of the 
vaccine caused a slightly greater abor- 
tion rate than among the 
unvaccinated cows of that class. 

The vaccine was effective for preg- 
nant cows that had previously aborted. 
Here the 
cent in vaccinated animals and 
cent in unvaccinated ones. 

Out of 439 cows and heifers vacci- 
nated only 14 per cent aborted, 
pared with 31 per cent of abortions 
among the controls. The vaccine ap- 
peared most effective for open cows 
that have never aborted and for preg- 
nant cows that have a previous his- 
tory of abortion. 


deals with nearly 500 vacci- 


less 


cows previously 


was noted 


50 per 


as com- 





The Cause and Control of 
White Scours 

White scours 

of severe loss in very young calves. 

While usually 

disease of calves, 


is sometimes a source 


considered as an acute 
it fre- 
quently occurs as a chronic condition 


contagious 


which may not be fatal to the calf but 
which retards its growth and develop- 
ment markedly. 

Veterinarians at Cornell University 
regard an acid condition of the drop 
pings of the calf as an important symp- 
tom of this disease. The acidity re- 
sults from bacteria which are usually 
introduced thru the milk fed to the 
calf. The acid prevents the digestior 
of the casein of the milk, thus produc- 
ing the whitish appearance of the drop- 
pings, which is characteristic of the 
disease. The navel of the new-born 
calf is also a frequent source of in- 
fection. 

At Cornell the preventative measures 
taken for this include bat} 
ing the navel with an antiseptic and 
applying a drying powder to close uy 
the opening as soon as possible. The« 
amount and temperature of the milk 
fed the calf is carefully regulated and 
great care used to feed under the mos? 
sanitary conditions. 

Control methods employ the 
barley water, made by adding boiling 
hot water to finely ground barley and 
allowing it to stand until nearly coo 
In severe cases the milk is replaced 
altogether by barley water for a tem- 
porary period. Usually, however, equa) 
parts of barley water may be used 
with whole milk. The principal use of 
the barley water is to soothe the ir 
flamed membranes of the intestines 

The acidity is corrected by using @ 
solution of one ounce of bicarbonaté 
of soda and two drams of aromatics 
in a pint of water. This is given once 
daily and has proved very effective. It 
can be given to the calf by means of a 
funnel and rubber tube. 


disease 


use ¢ f 


Body Secretions ‘Not Related 
to Production 


Breeders of Jersey and Guernss 
cattle have long believed that an abu 
dance of the yellowish body secretions 
in an animal of these breeds denoted 
heavy milking qualities. These secrs 
tions are most prominent in the ears 
on the escutcheon and between the 
udder and thighs. Students of dairy 
type have been taught to look for the 
presence of these secretions whe! 
judging animals of these breeds. 

Faith in this theory becomes sad 
shaken in the light of observattons 
made recently by Prof. J. J. Hooper. of 
the Kentucky experiment station An 
inspection of two groups of 79 and 83 
cows, respectively, failed to reveal any 
correlation between either the amount 
or the color of these secretions and 
the yield of milk and butter-fat. In on 
35 cows with good secretions av- 
eraged 309 pounds of fat, while 18 cows 
with no secretions yielded 361 pounds 
of fat as an average. In the other 
group, 31 with good secretions 
produced 311 pounds of fat, compared 
with an average of 307 pounds for 24 
cows with poor secretions. The c 
of the secretions also appeared to havé 


case 


cows 


| no effect upon the producing qualities 


abortion rate was 12 per | 


of the cows. 

Work done by Palmer and Eckles, at 
the Missouri station, has shown that 
there seems to be quite a close corre- 
lation between the yellowness of se 
cretions and the yellowness of butter 
produced by the cow. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that yellow secretions 
indicate the ability of the cow to ex 
tract the yellow coloring matter from 
her feed and use it to color the fat 
produced. 
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Feeding Questions 


Yellow Versus White Corn 
in Illinois 
Experimental comparisons of yellow 
and white corn for feeding hogs have 
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recently been conducted and reported , 


by the Illinois experiment station, at 
Urbana. _In general, the results of the 
Illinois tests agree with those made at 
other stations in showing that yellow 
corn is superior to white corn in feed- 
ing value. 

In one test, which is of value because 
twenty pigs were used in each lot, 
thereby reducing the chance for error, 
white corn of the Silver Mine variety 
apparently gave nearly as good results 
as yellow corn. 30th lots were self- 
fed corn and tankage. The pigs fed 
yellow corn gained 1.3 pounds daily 
and made 100 pounds of gain on 397 
pounds of corn and 38 pounds of tank- 
age, while the white corn lot gained 
1.2 pounds with feed requirements of 
390 pounds of corn and 42 pounds of 
tankage. When ground alfalfa was 
added to the white corn ration fed a 
third group of pigs, the gains were 
practically equal to those fed yellow 
corn. However, these pigs ate 42 
pounds of tankage and 6 pounds of 
alfalfa for each 100 pounds of gain, 
making the gains slightly more costly. 
A fourth lot of pigs fed a flinty type 
of white corn gained less than a pound 
a day and required 423 pounds of corn 
and 47 pounds of tankage for 100 
pounds of gain. 

On the basis of these figures, yellow 
corn would appear to have but a slight 
advantage. However, those in charge 
of the experiment declare that two 
pigs in one lot and three in the other 
lot fed white corn without alfalfa de- 
veloped symptoms of white corn feed- 
ing, due to the lack of the fat soluble 
vitamin. One of these pigs weighed 
232 pounds at one time and about three 
weeks later died, weighing but 196 
pounds. 

It seems possible that pigs which 
have received. a ration strong in min- 
eral and vitamin containing substances 
until they are 60 to 75 pounds in 
weight may do very well for a consid- 
erable time after being changed to a 
ration of white corn and tankage, be- 
cause they have previously stored up 
a reserve of the vitamin in their sys- 
tems. The investigators believe that 
had the pigs been carried beyond 225 
pounds, more of them would have bro- 
ken down. It should be noted that the 
pigs fed ground alfalfa, which carries 
Vitamin A, showed no symptoms of 
breaking down as did the pigs on the 
straight white corn ration. 

In another test where 70-pound pigs 
were fed to a weight of 225 pounds last 
fall, yellow corn proved much superior 
to white corn in much the same man- 
her as in similar Wisconsin experi- 
ments. In this test, with eight pigs in 
each lot, the pigs fed yellow corn 
gained .88 of a pound daily and con- 
Sumed 428 pounds of corn and 44 
pounds of tankage for each hundred 
pounds of gain. The pigs fed white 
corn gained .69 of a pound daily, with 
feed requirements of 529 pounds of 
corn and 54 pounds of tankage for 100 
bounds of gain. In addition, one pig 
of the white corn group died and two 
others developed symptoms showing 
vitamin deficiencies before reaching a 
Weight of 225 pounds. The advantage 
I was clearly in favor of the yellow 
corn 

The results of the Hlinois test in 
whi h twenty pigs per lot were used 
dicate, because of the simjlar gains, 
that the difference between the two 
sete of corn has possibly been over- 
SUmated. However, the physical con- 
“ition of certain animals in both of 
tests point out definitely that 
corn is a safer feed than white 
Com for hogs. 
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— a won't call them unconstitu- 
a when congress learns to pass laws 
t 


don’t interfere with anything. 





Fill in this Coupon for 
your Free Copy of this 


Catalogue 













To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Dept. 33-H 


Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 
(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 


——— 


—_— 


Don’t You Miss 


this Money Saving 


Opportunity 


This Catalogue is Yours FREE 


To write today for your free copy of this big Golden Jubilee 
Catalogue will mean a saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. 

It answers every question about price, establishes for you the 
right price to pay for everything you buy. 

Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in right buying— 
has gone into this book. Fifty years’ experience in low price mak- 








Buy from this 
Book 


This Golden Jubilee Cata- 
logue is saving millions of 
dollars for the American 
people. 

Is it saving Money for 
You and for your family? 
Are you taking full advan- | 
tage of your opportunity? 

Buy from this Book. Fill 
all your needs from this 
Book. Consult it daily to 
find the right price, the Jow- 
est price for dependable, 
reliable goods of standard 
quality. 

If you have not a copy of 
this Catalogue—Fill in the 
coupon above and receive 
your copy FREE. 

















ing is here at your service. 


Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price to pay for every- 
thing you buy. Take advantage of the many big bargains it offers 
—the many, many things offered at less than market prices. 


TO THE WOMAN: This free 
Catalogue offers you the new- 
est styles, selected in New York 
by our own Fashion Experts. 
And all the usual extra ‘‘style 
profit” has been eliminated 
from our prices. 

It offers you everything for the 
home at a big saving: Rugs, 
Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, 
Home Furnishings of all kinds 
of standard quality at money 
saving prices. 

TO THE MAN: Think of an 
all wool—virgin wool suit for 
less than $15.00. This is an ex- 


ample of our Golden Jubilee 
Bargains. Everything a man 
needs, to wear or to use, is of- 
fered at prices that mean many 
dollars saved. 

FOR THE FARM: For fifty 
years the American Farmer and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
helped each other. This book 
outdoes all our past achieve- 
ment in making low prices for 
you. 

Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, 
hardware — everything the 
farmer needs is offered at a 
saving. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward 2 ©. 


Chicago Kansas City 








Saint Paul 


Fort Worth 








Portland, Ore. 
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EMEMBER that these are 
not stripped tractors, 
pared down to make low 
prices. Titan at $700 and 
International 8-16 at $670 
include all essential equip- 
ment—belt pulley, fend- 
ers, platform, throttle gov- 
ernor, adjustable drawbar, 
angle lugs, brakes. This 
equipment for each is 
worth more than $100,and 
is necessary On any tractor 
to make it serviceable and 
safe. And above all, the 
prices include P@O 
Tractor Plows—2-bottom 
with the International 
8-16 and 3-bottom with 
the Titan 10-20. 


Saat 
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Titan 10-20 


Greatest Farm Power Values—Bar None 


S is a time for investment in Titan 10-20 or 
International 8-16 tractor power. Make your choice 
and get the complete outfit from the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Every day, keep this efficient power at work at 
your fall plowing and other drawbar work, and tie it up 
to all sorts of belt machines. By winter time you will 
be enthusiastic about the all-around usefulness and 
economy of International Harvester tractors. 


These tractors have enormous reserve power, as 
every owner knows. They pull their plows in all soils 
with the greatest ease, and they have extra belt power 
in proportion. They are famous for long life. 
seasons go on you will find them outlasting smaller, 
inferior tractors, actually by several years. You will find 
also that they do their best work on kerosene and that 
the expense of repair and upkeep is remarkably low. 


These are the greatest of all power farming values— 
Nearly a hundred thousand owners are 


Be guided by their judgment. 


bar none. 


proving it. 
McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
USA 


of America 
(ncorpo rated) 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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International 8-16 


With Free P & O Plow 


(Tractor and Plow f.0.b.Chicago) 












- - $670 
- - = - $700 
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80) 4 ACKE Fruit Farm For Sale—Located 
near Boyne City, Mich. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Contains 1400 cherry trees, over 1000 
apple, pear and plum trees, also grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries, Cherry 
trees brought in over $3,800 this year. An assured 
market for cherries at canning factory nearby. Fine 
8-room house, well and cistern pump in house; good 
basement barn, tile silo; farm fenced for sheep; 
splendid roads to town, bordering Pine Lake, Will sell 
Dilace fully equipped at asacrifice if taken at once. 
Write today for information and description to ow 4” 
DOUGL AS D. TIBBITS, Boyne City, + Mich., R. R. 





945 -AC RE highly productive, profitable, cen- 

«) tral Missouri farm; 230 acres in cultivation; 

100 acres fine bottom, no overfiow; 130 acres slightly 
sloping, fertile flelda, no rock; 15 acres fine timber; 
good 8-room house, new 8-room cottage, 8 barns, all 
Other necessary buildings, fine wells equipped with 
windmills, stock sales; beautiful location; fine 
roads; 2 miles from excellent market, school and 
churches close. Moniteau county's biggest cattle 
and bog farm bargain. A real farm at real bargain 
price of 624,400. Write A. L. Howard, California, Mo. 


A‘ Made-to-Order’" Farm Home 


In a fine fertile valley, where crop failures are un- 
known, at $25 to $35 per acre, 30 years to pay. House, 
barn, livestock, tools, seeds all provided. Close to 
neighbors, schools and towns. Cash payment only 
6100 to 0500. Write for free circulars. Wisconsin 
Colontzation Co., Box 27, Ojibw ‘a, Wis. 


for sale, account of sick- 
160 Acre Farm nese. Splendid bargain, if 
bought at once. Located 14 miles from Brewster, 
Minn. New house and barn, fine grove. Splendid 


soll. Write for full information to the owner, 
MIKE McCARVEL, R. R. No. 1, Brewster Minn 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


“The richest spot on earth”. Am offering some 
very choice rich, black, corn, wheat, clover and al- 
falfa farms. Low prices. Kasy terms. Agents here 
is your great opportunity. E. Penzel, Charleston, Mo. 


Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


in large or smal! tracts at prices and terms to enable 
Rx urchaser with small means to have a farm home. 
OMESEEKERS LAND CO., Stillwater, Minn. 


























Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


‘|| Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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N. W. lowa 400 Acres For Sale 


18 miles to town, fenced hog tight, well tiled, new 
barn, 3 big silos, bog house and implement shed all 
of hollow tile; fresh water system. Price ¢175 per 
acre, any reasonable terms: Ist mortgage draws only 
5%, six years yet torun. Would consider good mort- 
gages, bonds, or land near Cedar Rapids tn exchange. 
Inquire of owner, LUCIAN T. WILCOX, 410 Secur- 
ity Bullding, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


ELLING half section, 230 under cultivation, 
good soll, buildings, water and pasture. Snap at 
ten thousand—terms. J. A. Brown, owner, care of 
U 8. Co., 7th and Broad Street, Regina, Sask. 


360 ACRE BOTTOM FARM 


forsale cheap. Write for full information to owner. 
Cc. A. McCLINTIC, unnewell, Mo. 











S%fanda Low prices MANGAS —Geod farm 
lands yi prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 

made. fer booklet. TRE ALLEF COUNT» 
INVESTMENT CO., Tela, Kansas. 
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our cotalea! Ww rite today. 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSO 
415 Wainut 8t., Atiantic, Sen 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 60. 


We bandie a!) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Gariead lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 








fer our price list. 
223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 















Joshua Crabapple says: 

‘Safgty first consists in as- 
suming that the driver you are 
meeting hasn’t any more sense 
than you have.” 





MOVIES 

Strange seas, wild countries, moors deso- 
late and stern, 

Turrets against a stormy sky 

Adventurers 

Galloping to the rescue of a beleaguered 
princess, 

Danger’s keen breath, clatter of sword 
blades, and the victor 

Posing heroically 

On a vine-hung balcony 
moon, 


under a thir 


After that— 

Somehow the road home has a strange 
look. 

Corn leaves clash together like blades in 
a distant tourney. 

In the cottonwoods 

The winds are singing of something dif- 
ferent than usual, 

Of dim longings, and a hushed fever ir 
the blood, 

Of dangers never to be braved, of glories 
never to be shared, 

Of beauty we can only wonder about. 





WE NEVER DID IT 
Dear Joshua: 

Was it you who made that crack this 
spring about how there couldn’t be too 
much corn, and all we had to do was t 
grow all we felt like and somebody would 
provide a market? Looking at the pric: 
prospects now, it seems to me that who- 
ever pulled that line was a first-rate hu- 
morist. JOHNNY CAKE 

Not guilty! You’re writing to the wrong 
Iowa farm paper. The editor who made 
those remarks isn’t a humorist. He's a 


practical joker, and the joke’s on the 
farmer, 








He laughs at scars who never tried to 
pass another car at a curve. 


PREPARING A PLACE 


A certain minister who had been asked 
by his congregation to turn in his resigna 
tion selected as his text for his farewell 
sermon, the following 

“I go to prepare a place for-you, that 
where I am there ye may be also.” 

A stranger, noting the disapproval with 
which the text was received by members 
of the congregation, turned an inquiring 
eye on the man sitting beside him. He 
received back this answer, delivered in 4 
hoarse whisper: 

“He's going to be 
state penitentiary.” 


the chaplain at 





A HAM JOKE 
“That pig’s doing an awful 
What's 


Eliza Jane: 
lot of squealing in the barnyard. 
your dad doing to him?” 

Samantha: ‘Dad's just trying to make 
both ends meat.” 





The world advances along some 
but it has never improved on the original 
lie: “I don’t care about the money, its 
the principle of the thing.” 


Some men are like rivers. A river 1 
have a very small head, but it has a er 
flow at the mouth. 

Correct this sentence: ‘I de mot cars 
for another piece of pie,”’ said the sn 
boy: ‘I’m afraid it wouldn't be good 
for me.” ~~ 








congress 


Until the emergency is past, 
might arrange to let us have a little c 
on a doctor's prescription. 





Speaking of centenarians, some writer 
says wit is essential to longevity. He +5 
speaking of persons, however, not jokes 

As a rule, a man’s insignificance is in 
exact proportion to the importance of his 
telephone voice. 
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Price Reduced to 
$12.00 Per Dozen 





Store your seed corn better than you ever 
stored it before—and next spring plant well 
dried, well cured seed for bigger crops. Let us 


send you prepaid a dozen 
MARTIN'S 


CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


at a low pre-war price. Try them thirty days— 
then if you keep them, send us $12.00. 

If you decide you don’t want them, we will pay 
return freight charges. A dozen racks hold 1200 
ears. Write for yours today on the 30-day 
trial offer. 


Martin Co., 218 E. 3d St., Des Moines, la. 








CLARK’S HUSKERS 
The Leader for 25 Years! 





Buy Clark’s Huskers 
for Speed, Comfort and 
Value. Without any ‘‘hand 
fag’’ or sore wrists you 
save time and money by 





husking more corn 
hour. i of 

used by winners of husking 
contests, Tic. Corn . 


King 
same husker but without 
King of All Huskers long wristband, 55c. 

75¢ Clark’s Universal Pin 
large enough for any hand 
over mitten, 20c. 


Buy Clark’s Huskers 
at your hardware store. 
If style you want is not 
there, send stamps and 
name of hardware store to 





factory for immediate pre- 
Clark’s Universal Pin paid delivery. Accept no 
20c substitutes. We make com- 


line of huskers. 


R. F. Clark Manufacturing Co. 
169 N. Jefferson St. Dept.B-1 Chicago, Ill. 


ly GET PAY for 
» Hogs You Burn! 


Can you afford to lose your hogs, 
horses, cattle or fine breeding stock ? 


At a very small cost you can be absolutely 
safe: also get 


FRE Vaccination and Worming 
Medicines and Veterinary 


Don’t take chances with disease and 
accidents. Your stock, feed, time, sav- 
ings—your business, can be protected 
now, just a8 any other business. Write 
us today. No obligation. A 







































card will do. Let 
AMERICAN LIVE MEFELG 

‘47 STOCK INS. CO. BiGrhys 

} Dept. A, Omaha, Neb. QUE 

Write for Particulars. 


KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs. we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap- 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE 
SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 

large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 














50 CAPSULES................-.§ 3.75 
100 = sbialtos : 7.00 
200 = ~~ dihh . 13.50 
500 a mipacsiene 30.00 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 


©. WAKEFIELD 4&4 COMPANY 











Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 
FOR S A \ Male Collie pups, both 
W Od 4 sire and dsm, heeiers. 


Price $10.00. 
Marcus, lowa 


rite me for liberal guarantee. 
J. W. RYAN, 





The European Corn Borer 
at Work 


(Continued from page 3) 


ago, one of the men connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
told the Canadian entomologists that the 
European corn borer wouldn’t do ten 
cents’ worth of damage in the Canadian 
corn belt. Since seeing the pest at work, 
the Canadians have completely changed 
their opinion on the matter. During the 
past two years they have seen the infest- 
ed area increase from about 2,500 square 
miles to above 7,000 square miles. When 
it first starts, people don’t think much 
about it. A few tassels are broken off 
here and there, and occasionally there is 
a broken stalk, but the yield is apparently 
as great as tho no borers were present. 
Within a few years, however, the borers 
are so numerous that the ordinary corn 
field looks like a severe August hail storm 
had hit it. H. G. Crawford, whose phrase- 
ology is English, but who thoroly knows 
the corn belt as a result of two years’ 
post-graduate work at the University of 
Mlinois, says that if he were from the corn 
belt, he would be “‘scared pink’’ about the 
European corn borer. 

The European corn borer was first dis- 
covered in the new world in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts about five years ago, but is 
now found in at least a dozen counties in 
New York, the entire northern tier of 
counties in Ohio, a half dozen counties in 
Pennsylvania, and in eastern Michigan. 
Judging from the rapidity with which it 
has spread, both in the United States and 
in Ontario, we may conclude it will almost 
inevitably reach eastern Indiana next year. 
If the United States Department of Agri- 
culture maintains a careful quarantine it 
may be five or six years before the pest 
reaches Illinois and ten years before it 
reaches Iowa. Entomologist Flint, of Illi- 
nois, believes that in Iowa and Illinois it 
will be two-brooded and that as a result 
jt may cause even more severe damage in 
the corn belt than it is causing in Ontario, 
where it is one-brooded, 

When the pest first reaches Iowa, we 
shall be surprised at what little damage 
It seems to do. Then after it has been 
here two or three years, we shall wake up 
and find that after the moths have be- 
come plentiful, they are the worst pest 
that has yet hit the corn belt. In that 
day public sentiment will doubtless com- 
pel farmers to burn corn stalks and weeds 
which are likely to harbor the worms over 
winter, before the moths come out in May. 

Of course, it may be that climatic con- 
ditions are enough different in the corn 
belt so that the pest will not do the 
&mount of damage that the Canadian and 
Illinois entomologists expect. However, 
the record in Ontario and in Hungary is 
such as would lead us to expect the worst. 
Every owner of corn belt farm land should 
write to his congressman, urging the ap- 
ropriation of funds sufficient to enable 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to maintain the strictest kind of a 
quarantine in Ohio and in Michigan. Of 
course this quarantine will not avail 
against the moths, and will have to be 
pushed continually westward. However, 
every year that Illinois and lowa can be 
kept free of the corn borer means millions 
of bushels of corn to be saved. It would 
also seem worth while for the United 
States Department of Agriculture to ex- 
periment in northern Ohio with the types 
of corn which are least damaged by the 
moths. What is it in addition to a stalk 
large in diameter that is desirable? Is it 
best to have corn with a long joint or a 
short joint? Should the ear point up on 
a short, large shank, or should it droop 
over on a large. long shank? There are 
myriads of questions about the European 
corn borer which have not been answered, 
but which should be answered before the 
pest reaches the corn belt. It is the place 
of the Department of Agriculture to get to 
work on these problems as rapidly as the 
congressional appropriations will permit. 





THE OHIO STATE FAIR 

Despite the loss occasioned 
by the destruction by fire of several im- 
portant buildings immediately before the 
fair, the Ohio State Fair, held at Colum- 
bus, August 28 to September 2, was a dis- 
tinct success. The show in some of the 
live stock departments established new 
standards for the fair. The show of Short- 
horns was considered one of the very 
strongest that was ever assembled at any 
state fair. Maxwalton Monarch, owned 
by Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, 
was made grand champion Shorthorn bull. 
The grand champion Shorthorn female 
was Ravendale Roan Lady, owned by W. 
H. Pew, formerly of lowa State College. 


disastrous 





MARION INTERSTATE FAIR 
The Marion Interstate Fair was held at 


Marion, Linn county, Iowa, August 14-19. 
The attendance was about 9,000, which 
was about the same as in 1921. Cattle 


exhibited numbered 164, comprising ani- 
mals of the leading beef and dairy breeds, 
A hog show of 273 head brought out indi- 
viduals of six breeds. In the sheep show 
of 48 head, Shropshires, Cotswolds and 
Sixty-four horses 

The number of 
with 


Lincolns predominated. 
were in 
poultry 


barns. 


406, 


the fair 
totaled 
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MULE-HIDE 











WA MILLOOM 











‘“‘NOT A KICK IN A MILLION FEET”’ 





New—Good-— Different 


ONG wear and good looks 
combined in a four-unit 
asphalt shingle, which will put 
life into the appearance of any 
roof, and add refinement and 
dignity to any structure. 


So made that they will lie flat 
on the roof. 


Ask a Mule-Hide dealer to show 
you samples and quote prices. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 3 


MULE-HIDE Cor-da-roy 
Panel Strip Shingle 











CHICAGO, ILL. 









































HELPING NATURE 
Will Help Your Live Stock 





















live stock troubles—write today. 





94 Westfield Avenue 


Nature provided a perfectly balanced ration 
for animals and gave to them the instinct to take 
advantage of her bounty. But man has taken hogs 
and cattle out of their natural surroundings and is 
forcing them to greater gains and greater produc- 
tion. These unnatural conditions of living and the 
demands for abnormal gains develop weaknesses 
such as poor assimilation of feed, a frequent 
breaking down of the bone structure and a general 
lack of strength due to the absence of the mineral salts necessary for 
abnormal production or abnormal growth. Dr. Conn’s Swine Minerals 
and Dr. Conn’s Cattle Minerals overcome these conditions by supplying 
the missing elements necessary to a perfectly balanced ration. And note 
this: The Exact Formula of Dr. Conn’s Minerals accompanies 
every bag! The use of Dr. Conn’s Minerals promotes the full develop- 
ment of the animal, builds bone and sinew and health and strength. They fortify against 
disease. Dr. Conn’s new book, “Herds and Flocks” tells all about these conditions, 64 
pages, full of facts, and it’s FREE to you, Write for it and we will GIVE you a six 
months’ subscription to Dr. Conn’s Animal Husbandry Journal, Write us—tell us your 


CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS CoO. 


Waterloo, Iowa 





ne 











PUMPS, 








CREAM SEP— 6 
ARATOR, ETC, 


of power for every pu 
Price Now 


lotr Co., 


One Farm Engine Does It All... W000 SAVE 


RUNS WASHER, Write now for facts about this wonder engine, Gives 1% to 
r. Gasoline or kerosene. No cranking. Porta- ‘N. 
bie, light, durables Only one size, adjusts from 1% to 6 SEER 
horsepower. Pumps, saws, grinds, does al! chores. Plenty f 
.” Easy to operate. P 
er Than Pre-War 
Tremendous value. Money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for catalog and special offer, 

The Edwards 


FEED GRINDER, 








CUTTER ETC. (thay 
w 











218 Main St, Springfield, Ohio 








represented. A number of calf club baby 
beeves were sold during the fair, accord- 
ing to the report of Secretary Claude W. 
Lutz. 





In congressional districts where the ma- 
jority is a little radical, politics makes 


many breeds ' strange red fellows, 


FENCING AND POST MAKING 


Contract to Let 

2,500 to 3,000 rods. Want party who fs able to camp, 
board bimself and put on at least four men. (I will 
furnish good camp bullding). 

Please do not reply unless you can give strictly 
first class reference and are able to furnish suitable 
bond to guarantee performance. 

Write for full information and state clearly how 
prepared, P, O. Box 387, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We atill hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships. For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
second week in September was 60.6 cents, 











whereas now it is 49 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 81 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on Iowa farms is 
selling for 81 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 


and corn prices must come closer together. 


are now 
as com- 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle 
121 per cent of pre-war normal 


pared with 124 per cent for 1 100- pound 
fat cattle 115 per cent for stocker and 
feeders and 99 per cent for canners and 
cutters 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 107 per cent, light 
hogs 115 per cent, pigs 115 per cent and 
packing sows 87 per cent of pre-war 
normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 177 per cent 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 40% cents at Boston is 137 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 19% cents 
are 117 per cent of pre-war normal 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 86 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 80 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 95 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 92 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
101 per cent. Stocks of 1921 grain are 
about normal in the case of oats and 
wheat, but somewhat above normal in 
the case of corn 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 132 per 


cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 117 per 


cent, brown shorts 86 per cent, and bran 
89 per cent 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 124 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 113 per cent. 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 


terminal market prices are 
therefore quote local 
percentage of 


freight rates 
deceptive, and we 
elevator grain prices as a 


pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 49 cents for corn last week or 
only 81 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at lowa elevators were 28 cents, 
or 74 per cent of pre war normal At 
terminal markets corn is 86 per cent and 
oats 80 per cent of pre-war normal. The 


railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
selis in the form of grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
129 per cent, eegs are 116 per cent, cot- 
ton is 163 per cent, and clover seed at 
$10.25 per bushel at Toledo is 110 per 
cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 92 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib des are 91 per cent, 
emoked bacon its 147 per cent, and 
emoked ham is 152 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho th spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 


pork products has n irrowed considerably 
in recent months 

FUTURES—December corn is 87 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 85 per 
cent; December oats are 78 per cent, 
May oats are 77 per cent; December 
wheat is 89 per cent, May wheat is 87 
per cent; October lard is $2 per cent, 
January lard is 82 per cent; October 
sides are 89 per cent On the basis of 
January lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.16. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1.500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
190 per cent of pre-war, coke is 324 per 
cent; copper 88 per cent, petroleum 165 
per cent, lumber 146 per cent, Portland 
cement 158 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920 For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-wat Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 


York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre 


war normal 








FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 pe ent from the high 
point of early 1920 

BANK CLEARINGS pe pita outside of | 
New York City for the month of August 


were 193 per cent. 





























































































































MISCELLANEOUS—Early in September HAY FEEDS 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 133 per cent > a a | 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was = $ 7 3 $ 
141 per cent. There is now in circu- 0 = 4 ais 7 ° 
lation in the United States 139 per cent - a te 3 F | $ 2 
as much money per capita ag before | 8 & a a | el é 
the war. & 3 a Z 3 a le = 
F oO [Mi alAld 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS Mixed Clover, No. 1— Bran— | | 
T} , , . ‘ Di WE ss peeeneated soe {12.75(16.60 Last week, js8.25 17.25116.75 21.00} 
_ The exports of lard the first week in Week before .+seseee+fee++[12.00/15.00 Week before. .|/17.75|17.25|14.75/21.00| 
September were 10,020,000 pounds, as com< | Timothy, No. 1— | Shorts— | | | | 
pared with 14,483,000 pounds the week be- LAS WEEK ccccccoccecs seeeefeee. 20.00 Last week..../19.00/19.50 17.25|27.00 
fore and 25,626,0000 pounds for the same W eck DETOTE cececcccclecceclecces 18.00 Week before. .|18.25 19.50|15.75|27.00 
week last year. Exports of pork were ——_. > — 20.50 nner Feed— 2 2. ! lee } 
2 000.006 0 “a ad s sak 2c teeeweeeeeeslenee [UD 4as week... .{26.50).....}..+..+126.00 
ner genygee tle: Be fh pg yt Week before ......0.. 18.50 Week before. .|26.50|.....|.....}26.00 
September, as compared with 15,731,000 Afalfa, No. 1— | Oll Meal (0. p.) } | } 
pounds the week before and 13,074,000 Last week ..... 15.50/18.50 Last week. .../38.50).... 137.00 | 
pounds for the same week last year. Week before vee my 15.50/16.75 Week before. ./39.50).....1% 87.75 } 
iatiletisaeiatititeaa canal Alfalfa, Standard— Pee Cottonseed (41 | } | | 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Last week .....e.. +++ +/13.50/ 16.00 per cent)— | | | | 
Week before eeeee- (13.00/14.75 Last week..../38.50 } | 
Liverpool—Last week $12.96; week be- Alfalfa, No. 2— | Week before. ./39.00) | | | 
fore $12.84 Chicago—Last week $10.37; Last week ...... on nee 11.50'13.50 Tankage— | ois ‘ 
week before $10.45. Week before ......... 11.00)12.75 Last week ....|..... 70.00)... ./55.00/62.00 
—————— Oat Straw— Week before..|}.....} 70.00;.....|55.00162.00 
CORN FEEDS Last week sete eeen eens Gluten— | { { 
Sed: 2 . ' - | Week _ before Last week ....|..... ee eee Ls see's 130.35 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $34.95 = Veek before..| 20.25 
and corn oil cake meal $35.95 in ton lots. _ ET SSR a te tat 
ee eee —— —— —— es  C&«Yl *Quotations at Des Moines in ‘ton lots; 
| | > | all other points, car lots. 
’ | os | a 
The Week’s Markets =| 3 
6 pe = _LIBERTY BONDS 
CATTLE eigi@zi¢si{j— a 
—— = Be ge ae- 
> = & & © 
- fee Ss ° % | QA 2 
™ - Corn, No, 2Y— | | = < 
« e|2 last week © 5446|..4.-.| 53% s o © 
r=) § y Week before 64 Fags ai ae 54% re ea 
¢ S 5 Corn, No. 3Y— } a cE 
& a | Last week (oat CE ieboutichewe 52% ———— oe oe i 
— . o = Week before 1S | 534% U. S. Liberty 4, 4's, se cond— | J 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | Corn, No. 4Y— } eS 2 ae Re: '$100. 00 $100.20 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | Last week ....| i, ee Mewar. 51% WOO WOES 6s 00500800 tahs0 000 -| 101.2 
Choice and prime— } } Week before ..| .63 |......|.....-| 52% U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | | 
i CN” 66.0 ones aime 10.38 11.08/10.33 | Oats, No. 2W— | Last week Fecha. care 100.00| 100.34 
Week before .........|10.30|10.83/10.20 Last week ....{ .37 [{......] .36%4] .33 Week before ............. ae sa's 100.32 
Good ; } Week before ..| .38%4]......| .86 | .82% U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— | 
Last week ...... cccoee| 9.25) 9.93] 9.20 Barley— = OOO Raa 100.00} 160.60 
Week before .........| 9.50, 9.83) 9.05 Last week ....] .58 Week before ..... evyey) Taree 100.60 
Medium oant } Week before ..| .57% U.S. Victory 4 %" “hy | 
Last week ......++. oe 7.88 8.63) 7.83 | Rye— at MOM ota cknk cdaceks | 100.00) 100.74 
: Week before ...... eoel © 38} 8.63) 7.67 Last week a .| W eek be fore _ SP EES A RM 1 SPE Te 100.68 
Common— Ei | Week before ..| .7 ~ oe x " aed 
Ce ee 6.25) 7 6.20 | Wheat, No. 2 hard| Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
Week before ......... 6.63 713| 6.15 | Last wee k ; 1.01 971411.0314| .92 mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
Light weight beef steer | _W _Week _ be fore 1.00%5|1.07 |1.05 “| 931% 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | a - - ———S | fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, but are 
Choice and prime | MISCELLANEOUS callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%’s ma- 
: , rm ‘ | HICAGO PRODUCE aw @ > . vn Ste oe 
RM WOM s <venenusss 110.63/10.75|10.23 | US Cc ture May 20, 1923, but are callable June 
Week before ......... 110.38/10.63/10.05 | PRICES | 15, 1922. 
Medium and good— | “ ‘ | Butter, creamery extras, last week | — 
ons “ sea eeees | ph ~ 3 ; a 381ec, week before 371¢c; cheddar cheese, TANKAGE 
eek ‘ O cvovvoess : i 3) 8.08 — vi ‘ ’ A ° 
Ciemer:.. is ewe » | last week 20%¢c, week before 20%c; eggs, Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lot: 
ae >.88! 6.88! 5.63 fr esh firsts, last week 28%c, week before : 
Week before ........ | 6.25) 6.95| 5.55 | 28%c; ducks, last week 2114c, week before As a rule, you can measure a man's 
Butcher cattle- | | } | 20c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 2444c, | feeling of importance by the degree of hig 
Heifers | | week before 20c discourtesy 
Last week ...ccccsec- 6.75) 7.05) 6.95 | J 
Week before ......... | 6.88) 7.00) 6.80 | 
Cows | - ~~ 
ON ae ee 5.38) 6.00] 4.95 ~ — = 
Week before ....... | 5.38) 5.88] 4.83 | 
Bulls | 
Last week ............] 4.50} 5.13] 4.20 | IZ, 
Week before .........| 4.50 4.95, 4.15 
Canner and cutter cows 
Last week ....... | 2.75) 3.25) 2.75 
Week before ....... 2.88| 3.18) 2.70 
Feeder steers } } 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | | 
Ts... Fae | 7.18) 6.88) 6.97 
Week before .| 7.18) 6.88] 7.00 
Medium (800-1, 000 ‘lbs. )- } 
LMR WOOK cccissaceer | 6.75 63) 6.83 
Week before ......... 6.75) 6.63) 6.88 
Stockers { | 
Steers— | 
i UO, secpeneacns 6.38) 5.75] 6.13 
Week before ......... | 6.38) 5.80] 6.15 ‘ 
Ba og ha ens Pere or BUY your winter’s supply of coal from us at wholesale 
Week before | 4/25] 4.25] 4.27 prices. Direct-from-mine-to-you coal merchandising is the big- 
is as gest saving in fuel ever made possible to the consumer. Saves you 
ate __oas 33'¢ per cent and over after everything is paid. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | H . . ify ““CENTERV o 
ver wba ....-... es 8.50, 8.70] 8.60 | Hundreds of satisfied customers testify JENTERVILLE LUMP 
Week before ......... 8.00) 8 55) 8.00 | is the hottest burning, longest lasting, keeps without slacking, burns to 
Medium (20-250 Ibs.)— | > .. | a white powder-like ash—no cinders. 
Last week ............| 8.85] 9.40] 8.73 
+ Rien a srseeeeeel 8.35, 9.13) 813 | The best coal mined in the Missouri Valley. Quality and delivery 
4 90-20 s | ; . “ -AIT ER Aa Se 
alg pel a ot Ibs.) | 19! 9.65| 8.63 | fully guaranteed. After once using CENTERVILLE LUMP 
Week before ........ .| 8.67] 9.43] 8.20 | you will burn no other. Customers buy year after year. 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week ... neleccons OU Ge I . . 
Week before . w.[...| 8.85| 8.10 | G d A t { ] F 
Smooth, heavy pac king | | uar gains oa amine 
sows (250 Ibs. up)- | | d Hy h + . e 
OL... | 7.33] 7.38] 7.25 | P : h W t 
Week before 3 .| 6.58) 7.05| 6.83 | an ig rices 1S In er 
Rough packing sows (200 } | | . : 3 q ' ’ 
ibs. up) | | Don't take chances on coal prices this winter. Now, right at this 
“sna WEEK ...ecccceee | 6.93) 6.93) 6.88 | particular time, strike conditions have caused a coal shortage. 
eek before Re >. 8 ’ 
Pigs (130 ge SE p a oe ee Guard your home against a coal famine. Pro- 
mt GROG “oios's s ccasesdlecasst ee oe tect your pocketbook against excessive, out-of- 
Week before .........|.....| 8.00) “2 reach fuel prices later on. Make sure you will 
Stock pigs— | es ee re . have coal when zero weather comes. 
MEE WEL Mek becanest oe | 7.63}.....) 8.70 : 
__ Week _ before _. SO oo 29 SOS | We. ' Order your winter supply of coal now. Save 
SHEEP . , one-third or more. Early orders will be filled 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), ” | a. eel 3 Nret as heavy demand over-taxes our production, 
medium to prime— | | | N 4 , ’ 
Last week veeeeee{12.83113.05/12.45 3 Write today for circular giving special 
Week before . {12.13 12.33)11.70 . low direct-from-mine prices. 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week Lesa 10.50/10.38) 9.00 
be CONSUMERS COAL COMPANY 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime | | < 
Last week | 9.50/10.00) 9 13 200 Main Street | Centerville, lowa 
eek vwefore 9.13 9.55! 9.13 i 
Ewes. medium to choice | } 
Last week 4.6 5.18! 5.40 
Week before ......... | 4.50) 4.88) 5.38 
Breeding ewes, full | 
mouths to yearlings | | 
Last week awtecses Pres Be 
Week before . eee eee FR 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice } 
i OR ony a6 cewek 12.05)12.38)12.13 
Week before ./11.45)12713}11.68 ki ae 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 
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